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578 THE GIVER AND 


THE GIVER AND THE TAKER, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


[The following is an attempt to versify a literal transla- 
tion of a poem by the Hindoo writer, Tinevaluva, 
who lived, it is supposed, in the third century of 
our era. He was remarkable for his hatred of 
idolatry and caste, and for his almost Christian 
conception of God and human duty.] 


WHo gives what others may not see, 
Nor counts on favor, fame, or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the mighty sea. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass blade’s wind-blown seed, 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget thou not, O man! to whom 
A gift shall fall, while yet on earth, 
Yea, even to thy sevenfold birth, 

Revive it in the lives to come! 


Who, brooding, keeps a wrong in thought, 
Sins much, but greater sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kindnesses, 
Shall count the holy aims as naught. 


For he who breaks all Jaws may still 

In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven : 

But none can save in earth or heaven 
The wretch who answers good with ill! 


HOLIDAYS. 


ONCE more, once more again 
On me, from city cares who fly, 
Lochleven, like a loving eye, 
Looks round the shoulder of the hills, 
And all life’s artificial ills 

Pass from me with their pain! 


The smoke wi// leave a stain ; 
In absence of the cleansing shower 
The dust z7/7 dim the freshest flower : 
Happy the heart on whom the dust 
Of active life (for blow it must) 
Grows not a thing in grain! 


Nor are those ills in vain: 

They come upon our passions here 

Like winter rigors on the year — 

The purer are the daisies’ dyes 

When spring comes round, bluer the skies, 
And welcomer the rain ! 


To some the breezy main ; 
To some the moors and burns ; to some 
Who cannot go, sweet thoughts will come ; 
To me, enfranchisement from ills 
When gleams, as now, between the hills 
Lochleven o’er the plain ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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LINES ON A WHITE CYCLAMEN BROUGHT 
FROM JERUSALEM. 


BY SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, BART., 
Late Regius Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


Younc blossom! delicately pure and fair, 
Ere sunshine’s touch hath warmed the snow- 
chilled sod ; 
How comest thou to this grim northern air, 
Flower from the land of God? 


Not to our clime, oh petals pale and sweet, 
Are ye akin,—our realms of strife and 


pain, — 
Nor born to be down-trodden under feet 
Still hurrying after gain ; 


Thy home is on each holy mountain-side, 
O’er plains filled with the wind-flower’s 
flaming gleam, 
O’er dells where the massed oleanders hide, 
In rose clouds the blue stream. 


Thou bringest back those deathless moments 
when 
Thy native heaven grew strong with solemn 
powers, 
And breathest here — a type of other men, 
And other lives, than ours. 


Yes! above all, thy leaflets fresh and white, 
White as the unreached snows that never 
wane, 
Recall the man who walked thy hills in light, 
That spirit without stain. 


For, whilst thy virgin grace above may show 
How spotless his clear life, the tinge of red 
Beneath that purity is whispering low 
Of blood for sinners shed. 


So that, whene’er within us is renewed 
The thought how worn by long unsleeping 
hours, 
He moved across thy Syrian solitude, 
Through a wild wealth of flowers ; 


We feel that he, sustained bv love alone, 
Was there to commune with white stars, 
and greet 
More than all growths by spring around him 
shrown, 
Thy white pearls at his feet. 


And hence we dream, if dreams may thus pre- 
sume, 
No fire-flash poured from the anemone, 
No oleander’s hot and eager bloom, 
Spoke to his heart like thee. 


Bring then to winters withering up with cold, 
A balm lent from thy south — To souls that 
pine 
Here hunger-bitten with the lust of gold, 
Memories and hopes divine. 
Good Words. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


THE last autobiographer whom we 
brought before the reader was the most 
romantic and fantastic of noble ladies. 
We have now a subject more sedate. 
Those picturesque and troublous days 
were over, and the reign of the conven- 
tional had come in, when Edward Gibbon, 
Esq.,a comely, well-bred, and well-dressed 
gentleman of the Georgian era, bethought 
him that it would be well, having neither 
chick nor child, but only a big book to 
make him known to posterity, if he left 
also for the instruction of the world a 
personal account of himself and all his 
ways. He had a happy confidence that 
this narrative would be received with all 
the interest which it deserved, and was 
very well aware that his was no insignifi- 
cant figure, but one in every respect im- 
portant enough to be contemplated by 
successive generations, and to give the 
world assurance of a man and a historian 
such as appears but rarely to its view. 
He was not noble or beautiful, or the 
head of a family such as might be sup- 
posed to derive at once importance and 
guidance from the example of an ancestor 
so distinguished. He does not write, as 
Lord Herbert does, for the instruction of 
his particular household, but, with a com- 
placency which is not unbecoming to him, 
and perfectly natural, he dispenses with 
all secondary motives, and with sincerity 
and modest self-appreciation presents him- 
self, as one worthy of its study, to the 
universe. And his confidence has been 
entirely justified. Nochapter in his great 
work has been more read and admired 
than that which tells his own story, and 
how that great work came to be written. 
There are passages in it which are as 
familiar to our ears as proverbial expres- 
sions. The words in which the comfort- 
able fat gentleman discloses and describes 
that eventful moment when the idea of 
writing a history of Rome first dawned 
upon him, and those in which he sets 
forth his sensations at the moment of 
concluding it, are as well known as any 
passages in the English language. Thus 
we prove over again what has been so 
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often said, that a glimpse into a man’s 
mind, a real portrait of a human creature 
great or small, is one of the greatest 
pleasures we can receive. It is not ne- 
cessary even that the portrait should be of 
an elevated and remarkable person, or of 
one already known to us, or that the life 
should contain great and varied interests. 
There is a picture in our National Gallery 
at which many a spectator gazes with sym- 
pathy and interest. Itis a portrait without 
any name —a pensive face disclosing a 
character somewhat feeble, weak-kneed, 
inarticulate. The original does not seem 
to have found his life a very satisfactory 
one. No wonder, for he was but a tailor; 
and though the medizval times in which 
he lived must have furnished many allevi- 
ations in rich color and quaint design to 
the monotony of the trade, its disabilities 
were probably greater in those aristocrat- 
ical ages than now. But we look at him 
with more than mere admiration for a 
picture, with a distinct sense of human 
fellowship. To see him with his scissors, 
looking out at us, modestly, humbly, with 
a deprecatory consciousness of being but 
a poor sort of fellow to have survived so 
many vicissitudes and centuries, is, hum- 
ble though he be, a touching sight. And 
who is there who could resist that loftier 
countenance, in the same collection — the 
dark, soft, pathetic, almost beseeching 
face of the Florentine Andrea, the great 
painter but feeble soul, whose sad story 
of vacillation and moral failure, deepened 
by a never-failing consciousness of the 
higher truth he could not hold by, is writ- 
tenin his eyes? Such studies from the 
life are above art. Our steady-going his- 
torian has nothing in him of the poem of 
self-abasement and moral despair which 
is in the looks of Andrea, and it would be 
unworthy of Mr. Gibbon’s dignity to com- 
pare him to Moroni’s inoffensive tailor; 
but nevertheless his sketch is like them, 
— valuable, not for the kind of being it 
depicts, but because it does depict a real 
kind of being, bringing us into distinct 
contact with him, and affording a clear 
perception of his qualities. 

The figure is a dapper figure, neither 
heroic nor melancholy, but self-sufficient, 
self-approving, thoroughly comfortable 
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and satisfied with a world which, on the 
whole, had proved to him the best of all 
possibie worlds, though it gave him not 
very much, no supreme joy or rapture, 
nothing beyond a reasonable level of 
well-being, with plenty of food for the 
intellectual curiosity which was in him, 
and excellent prose compensation for his 
labors. This is not enough for many 
smaller persons; but it was enough for 
Gibbon, who had no fantastic desires or 
imaginations. He was the son of a fam- 
ily which, without any brag of its impor- 
tance or antiquity, he is able to trace back 
with satisfaction for a few generations. 
His grandfather was a director of the 
South Sea Company, and as such was 
forced by act of Parliament to give up 
almost the whole of his fortune in satis- 
faction of the claims upon that chief of 
bubble companies. Weare not informed 
how it was that the action of Parliament 
in the matter was necessary, or whether 
this was the beginning of that liability 
which has produced so much ruin in our 
own day, and against which the device of 
a responsibility “limited” has been in- 
vented to afford a safeguard. The Gib- 
bon of the South Sea Company was, 
however, it is evident, one of those irre- 
pressible mercantile men who seem to 
thrive upon failure, for he ended as rich 
as he was before, having fully re-estab- 
lished his fortunes. His son, as was nat- 
ural, was of another temper, and spent 
what the father had gained. He sat in 
Parliament for many years, joining the 
Tory party, as Gibbon explains, out of 
the vigorous hatred he had for Sir Robert 
Walpole and the party which had confis- 
cated his father’s goods for the advantage 
of his creditors. ‘“ Without acquiring the 
fame of an orator or statesman, he eagerly 
joined in the great opposition which, after 
a seven years’ chase, hunted down Sir 
Robert Walpole; and in the pursuit of a 
popular minister he gratified a private 
revenge against the oppressor of his fam- 
ily in the South Sea persecution.” The 
historian finds this sentiment very legiti- 
mate, and states it with historical calm. 
He was himself the only surviving child 
of this avenger of family wrongs, whose 
position, notwithstanding an over-prod- 





igality in youth, was good enough to 
secure all the advantages of a luxuri- 
ous bringing-up to his son. His reflec- 
tions upon his own good fortune in the 
article of birth are of the most edifying 
kind. Dr. Watts has expressed the sen- 
timent in a more popular form, but the 
delightful complacency of his Christian 
child in respect to its own antecedents 
is identical with the satisfaction of the 
great historian. “My lot,” says Gib- 
bon, “ might have been that of a slave, 
a savage, or a peasant: nor can I re- 
flect without pleasure on the bounty of 
nature, which cast my birth in a free and 
civilized country, in an age of science and 
philosophy, in a family of honorable rank 
and decently endowed with the gifts of 
fortune.” A gentle regret crosses his 
mind on looking back. His five brothers 
he does not pretend to lament, but the 
sister who died also in infancy calls up in 
him a sense of want. The relation of a 
brother and sister is a beautiful tie. Itis 
“the sole species of Platonic love that 
can be indulged in with truth and without 
danger,” he says ; and he regrets that this 
tender and delightful companionship 
never fell to his lot. It is the only regret 
he expresses. But the circumstances of 
his childhood were somewhat peculiar. 
His mother had not time to bestow upon 
her sickly boy. She died early, and dur- 
ing her lifetime was frequently ill, and she 
had “an exclusive passion for her hus- 
band.” But she had at the same time — 
an institution which careless mothers 
should cultivate—a sister, “at whose 
name,” says the great writer of fifty-two, 
“T feel a tear of gratitude trickle down 
my cheek.” “If there be any, as I trust 
there are some,” he adds, “ who rejoice 
that I live, to that dear and excellent 
woman they must hold themselves in- 
debted.” His aunt was the mother of his 
mind and the salvation of his delicate 
frame. He was a weakly boy, for whom 
education of the usual kind was impracti- 
cable. School was tried, but in vain. 
Like Cowper, he remembered with horror 
the direful experiences of that ineffectual 
and interrupted training: like Buckle, he 
learned to read and think and discuss, at 
a very early age, books which are in gen- 
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eral left to mature intellects. ‘“ Every 
time I have since passed over Putney 
Common,” he tells us, “I have always 
noticed the spot where my mother, as we 
drove along in the coach, admonished me 
that I was now going into the world, and 
must learn to think and act for myself.” 
He was but eight years old when this cri- 
sis arrived. At ten he was brought home 
again upon the death of his mother, and 
recalls his first meeting with his father, 
with all the distant distinctness of a child- 
ish memory, bewildered and awestricken 
by a grief he was too young to compre- 
hend, as a scene he could never forget. 
“The awful silence; the room hung with 
black; the midday tapers; his sighs and 
tears; his praises of my mother, a saint 
in heaven; his solemn adjuration that I 
would cherish her memory and imitate her 
virtues; and the fervor with which he 
kissed and blessed me as the sole surviv- 
ing pledge of their loves.” Perhaps a 
man requires to be a celibate, without 
after-ties that take the place of those 
early ones, or the chance of seeing his 
own childhood obliterate itself in the more 
interesting childhood of his child, to pre- 
serve this clear far-off freshness of recol- 
lections, those scenes like pictures, in 
which he himself stands bewildered, yet 
so profoundly conscious. It is curious to 
note how much more keen is the memory, 
how much more distinct all the personal 
details of recollection, in the minds of 
those who have kept themselves intact, so 
to speak, and have never lost their child- 
ish individuality. The man, and more 
especially the woman, who has married, 
and confused the remembrance of early 
days with so many recollections more 
poignant, has a memory of a totally dif- 
ferent quality from that of the virginal old 
age which has never replaced its first im- 
pressions with others more important. 
Gibbon and Cowper and Buckle are all of 
this stamp. To leave our pensive poet 
between these two brother philosophers 
is unfortunate; but in this one particular 
they resemble each other. But Gibbon 
was happier than Cowper. His aunt 
took for him the place of the mother, 
whom already she had supplanted in the 
child’s life; and was made happy and 
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delightful by her companionship. The 
sickly little boy shot upwards like an im- 
prisoned plant towards the light, and came 
to premature growth and blossom. He 
read not only fairy tales, but works of 
classic inspiration under her soft and gen- 
ial shadow. 


Her indulgent tenderness, the frankness of 
her temper, and my innate rising curiosity, 
soon removed all distance between us. Like 
friends of an equal age, we freely conversed 
on every topic, familiar or abstruse ; and it was 
her delight and reward to observe the first 
shoots of my young ideas. Pain and languor 
were often soothed by the voice of instruction 
and amusement; and to her kind lessons I 
ascribe my early and invincible love of read- 
ing, which I would not exchange for the treas- 
ures of India.... Before I left Kingston 
School I was well acquainted with Pope’s 
** Homer” and “The Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments,” two books which will always please 
by the moving picture of human manners and 
specious miracles: nor was I then capable of 
discerning that Pope’s translation is a portrait 
endowed with every merit excepting that of 
likeness to the original. The verses of Pope 
accustomed my ear to the sound of poetic 
harmony: in the death of Hector and the ship- 
wreck of Ulysses I tasted the new emotions of 
terror and pity, and seriously disputed with 
my aunt on the vices and virtues of the heroes 
of the Trojan war. . . . My grandfather’s 
flight unlocked the door of a tolerable library : 
and I turned over many English pages of poetry 
and romance, of history and travels. Where 
a title attracted my eye, without fear or awe I 
snatched the volume from the shelf; and Mrs. 
Porten, who indulged herself in moral and 
religious speculations, was more prone to en- 
courage than to check a curiosity above the 
strength of a boy. 


The group thus described is singularly 
attractive: the woman, middle-aged by 
this time, who had found in “the perusal 
of the best books in the English lan- 
guage” training and entertainment for an 
active and fine mind, at leisure from the 
more absorbing occupations of life, but 
with many of its cares upon her shoul- 
ders, and probably without much compan- 
ionship that could satisfy her higher 
nature; and the half-invalid child, preco- 
ciously sharpened in all his intellectual 
faculties, abstracted altogether from the 
realities, and existing in the ideal as only 
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a child can, with entire good faith and 
realization of every imaginative detail, 
“seriously disputing” over the merits of 
Homer’s heroes, and forgetting Putney, 
where the sky was overcast with coming 
troubles, — make a pretty picture. Very 
soon, however, the catastrophe came. 
The grandfather, of whom we have no 
further particulars, was ruined in trade, 
and Gibbon’s aunt, Catherine, “the true 
mother of his soul,” as he calls her, was 
left destitute. Whether it was with spe- 
cial reference to her invalid boy or not, it 
is at least certain that the high-spirited 
woman, looking about for some way to 
maintain herself, fixed upon that of keep- 
ing a boarding-house for Westminster 
School, where the little Edward was 
placed under her care, and an attempt 
made to keep him at the ordinary studies 
there. Notwithstanding his aunt’s care, 
however, the attempt failed. He adds 
various sententious remarks as to the 
character of public schools, to the account 
of his own failure; but perhaps a youth to 
whom school was a weariness, was not 
best adapted to form a judgment. His 
health made the studies of Westminster, 
whether good or bad in themselves, im- 
possible, and the boy was transferred to 
a private tutor. When this tutor was 
found incapable, the father, bewildered, 
and evidently losing his head in his per- 
plexity, suddenly carried off his ailing 
uneducated son to Oxford, of all places in 
the world, where he matriculated and be- 
came a gentleman-commoner at Magdalen 
College, in the fifteenth year of his age. 
Such things have been before now; and 
the young prodigies who took this posi- 
tion before they were out of their child- 
hood have developed into great scholars, 
as their natural bias led them. But Gib- 
bon was no scholar. He had little Latin, 
and less Greck, when he invaded prema- 
turely these classic shades. A strange 
little student! with his head full and run- 
ning over with the lore which was to be 
his future occupation in life, but all un- 
trained in the classical instruction which 
was the special distinction of the univer- 
sity. Never was a child more emphatic- 
ally the father of the man. He had read 
reedily every historical work that had 
allen into his hands, receiving all kinds 
of heterogeneous food, and the theories 
of adverse historians, of which he was too 
young to comprehend even the complete 
diversity. “ Instead of repining,” he says, 
“at my long and frequent confinement to 
the chamber or the couch, I secretly re- 
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me from the exercises of the schoo: and 
the society of my equals.” How were 
tame lessons and dreary lexicons to be 
supported by an intelligence which already 
felt itself free to rove as an equal, asa 
critic and judge, among the great author- 
ities of historical science? “In my child- 
ish balance,” he confesses, “I presumed 
to weigh the systems of Scaliger and 
Petavius, of Marsham and of Newton, 
which I could seldom study in the origi- 
nals ; and my sleep has been disturbed by 
the difficulty of reconciling the Septuagint 
with the Hebrew computation. I arrived 
at Oxford with a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a de- 
gree of ignorance of which a schoolboy 
would have been ashamed.” 

The reader will find in the life of Buckle 
almost an exact reproduction of this pre- 
cocious, presumptuous young reader, 
leaping over all the early discipline by 
which the mind is strengthened and re- 
strained, and setting up with the temerity 
of childhood a standard of his own. 
Buckle, too, had the sprightly intelligence 
of a woman, his most tender nurse and 
protector, to stimulate and encourage him, 
and shared his studies with his mother, 
as Gibbon did with his aunt. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the latter, he was 
delivered from the crude opinions and 
self-willed theories which have taken so 
much from the weight of Buckle’s often 
brilliant but always one-sided philosophy, 
by an interval of compulsory self-denial 
and hard work. This was not, itis hardly 
necessary to say, at Oxford. Gibbon de- 
scribes his entry into the life of the 
famous university with a mixture of sup- 
pressed spite and desire to appear candid 
and to be just: 


At the distance of forty years [he says] I 
still remember my first emotions of surprise 
and satisfaction. In my fifteenth year I found 
myself suddenly raised from a boy to a man; 
the persons whom I respected as my superiors 
in age and academical rank entertained me 
with every mark of attention and civility; and 
my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap and 
silk gown which distinguish a gentleman- 
commoner from a plebeian student. A decent 
allowance, more money than a schoolboy had 
ever seen, was at my own disposal....A 
key was delivered into my hands which gave 
me the free use of a numerous and learned 
library: my apartment consisted of three ele- 
gant and well-furnished rooms in the new 
building —a stately pile—of Magdalen Col- 
lege ; and the adjacent walks, had they been 
frequented by Plato’s disciples, might have 
been compared to the Attic shade on the banks 
of the Ilissus, 
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In that fine scene, with so many classic 
associations, — the walks to which Addi- 
son’s name gives a gentle charm of pen- 
sive thoughts; the slowly flowing, silent 
stream stealing by to Isis; the stately 
deer park behind; the gray tower, so 
finely poised and full of grace, crowning 
the sacred chapel and studious chambers ; 
and nothing but learned seclusion and 
tranquillity about, — could there be a more 
perfect home of wisdom and science? 
But when one recalls the little, fastidious, 
self-willed, sickly boy, too young to feel 
the charm, left alone in his three elegant 
rooms, with his pile of English books and 
detested manuals of the classic languages, 
perplexed and lonely, and out of his ele- 
ment, it is impossible to think of him 
otherwise than with pity. He spent four- 
teen months in the midst of these acces- 
sories, which were far too much for the 
instruction they accompanied, or were 
supposed to accompany. Even atso long 
a distance of years it is difficult for him to 
abstain from a murmur of irritation. “* To 
the University of Oxford I acknowledge 
no obligation,” he cries, calling upon the 
reader to decide between the school and 
the scholar: “I cannot affect to believe 
that nature had disqualified me for all lit- 
erary pursuits.”” Whenever he approaches 
this subject there is a tone of resentment 
in his voice. His description of the col- 
lege life of his time is penetrated by this 
disdainful irritation : — 


The Fellows or monks of my time were 
decent easy men, who supinely enjoyed the 
gifts of the founder ; their days were filled by 
a series of uniform employments —the chapel 
and the hall, the coffee-house and the common- 
room, till they retired, weary and well satisfied, 
to along slumber. From the toil of reading, 
writing, or thinking, they had absolved their 
consciences ; and the first shoots of learning 
and ingenuity withered on the ground, without 
yielding any fruits to the owners or the public. 
As a gentleman-commoner, I was admitted to 
the society of the Fellows, and fondly expected 
that some questions of literature would be the 
amusing and instructive topics of their dis- 
course. Their conversation stagnated in a 
round of college business, Tory politics, per- 
sonal anecdotes, and private scandal; their 
dull and deep potations excused the brisk in- 
temperance of youth, 


This description is touched with an un- 
derlying sense of grievance which it is 
curious to note. The irritating sense 


that the university, which so many of her 
disciples praise, was to him nothing at 
all—the waste of those means, which 
should have been of so much advantage 
to him— weighs upon his mind; even 
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when he has outgrown all its harm, the 
consciousness of injury still hangs about 
him. “It is whimsical enough, that as 
soon as I left Magdalen College my taste 
for books began to revive,” he says. In 
the long vacation he even began to write ; 
but on returning to college gave up “ The 
Age of Sesostris,” which was the ambi- 
tious subject he had chosen. The state 
of things which he describes has long 
ceased to be; no privileged gentlemen- 
commoners, with velvet cap or gold tuft, 
are now to be seen among the glades of 
Maudlin; the dons are of a very different 
class from those whose “dull and deep 
potations ” astonished the boy. But still 
there are some, no doubt, who find their 
“taste for books begin to revive” when 
they get clear of the venerable spircs, and 
leave the atmosphere of learning for that 
of common life. Why this should be is 
not a question to be here discussed ; but 
it is astonishing and strange to note how 
many of the great names in literature are 
unadorned by any academical degree. 
Gibbon’s was precisely the kind of mind, 
one would have thought, to take kindly to 
university life. Perhaps he would have 
done so had he entered the university 
at a more suitable age. As it is, he adds 
another to the long list of eminent names 
which have derived neither advantage 
nor credit from their temporary connec- 
tion with the acknowledged fountain- 
heads of learning. 

Gibbon’s departure from Oxford was 
precipitated by what is one of the most 
remarkable episodes in his life. He — 
the future sceptic and philosopher, the 
great critic of Christianity and reviler of 
its teachings — in after-days an imper- 
sonation of the angry and contemptuous 
unbelief of his century — was for once in 
his life the subject of an attack of reli- 

ious enthusiasm, such as might have be- 
allen a youth of Newman’s days, drawn 
into the sweeping current of influence 
which marked that great man’s track. 
There never was a more unlikely disciple ; 
and the manner in which the youth was 
led to this development of faith was as 
improbable as the fact. No proselytizing 
influence of the common sort comes into 
view at all in the process. He knew no- 
body, save “a young gentleman of our 
college,” who had any Roman Catholic 
tendency ; and was so far from being per- 
suaded 4 any priest, that he had to ask 
a bookseller in London to introduce him 
to the unknown ecclesiastic who, some- 
what reluctantly, admitted him to the 
Church of Rome —for this was the direc- 
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tion in which the current of his youthful im- 
pulse set. Dr. Middleton’s “ Vindication 
of Free Inquiry ” had “ sounded an alarm 
in the theological world;” and Oxford, 
frightened and heated, but feeble and in- 
conclusive, had risen in defence of the 
faith, awakening at least a general stir on 
the subject. Young Gibbon, glad of any 
pretext to escape from Greek and Latin, 
and “fond” from his childhood “ of reli- 
gious disputations,” was greatly moved 
- the quarrel. “ The blind activity of 
idleness urged me to advance without 
armor into the dangerons mazes of con- 
troversy,” he says. He read the sceptic’s 
book ; and it would have been very natu- 
ral to suppose that it was this which de- 
termined the views of his after-life. But 
nothing could be further from the real 
case. Catherine Porten’s pupil, who had 
talked with that tender guardian on every 
subject in earth and heaven, and no doubt 
with the sympathetic feeling of a child, 
had shared many a pensive aspira- 
tion towards those skies in which sorrow 
and partings are no more, —had all the 
warmth of youthful certainty in spiritual 
wonders, and held by miracles and divine 
agency as the foundation of faith. Dr. 
Middleton’s assault upon these supernatu- 
ral proofs of the truth of Christianity, 
instead of persuading, revolted the young 
reader, and sent him in the recoil to the 
other extremity. He was offended and 
horrified by animadversions upon the 
saints, and only so far convinced, in a 
sense totally different from that intended 
by the writer, as to perceive that these 
saints and sages were more closely iden- 
tified with the Romish creed than he had 
been led to believe. The inferences he 
drew were not that they were wrong, but 
that the Church of Rome was right; and 
when he turned to the works of Bossuet, 
which he procured from that “ young 
gentleman of our college,” his conviction 
was complete. “I surely fell by a noble 
hand,” he says finely, looking back upon 
himself with an indulgent smile. And, 
once convinced, it was natural, at once to 
his mind and his age, to make his con- 
victions public. One can imagine the 
fine sense of opposition, of individuality, 
of noble independence, which moved the 
youth as he took this step so prejudicial 
to his future. No one had anything to 
do with it in the way of persuasion or per- 
sonal influence. Just as we have all felt, 
after an unnecessary and laborious de- 
fence of some point of doctrine from the 
pulpit, a momentary inclination to adopt 
the contrary belief ourselves, so Middle- 
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ton’s attack upon miracles, saints, and all 
the wonders of inspiration, drove young 
Gibbon into the Church which made the 
greatest demand upon the faith of its dis- 
ciples. It is a most curious episode in 
his life, and it drove him finally from his 
college; for Oxford, which could support 
with equanimity idleness, folly, and insub- 
ordination — even comfortable deism, or 
more ardent and conspicuous still, the 
creed of an atheist—could not put up 
with a Roman Catholic convert; its ten- 
dencies that way were all to come. 

Gibbon’s father took the event with 
natural indignation and fury. He was 
wildly angry at the boy who was standing 
in his own light so dismally, and with 
whom, no doubt, he would have the worst 
of the argument, did he try to bring him 
round in that way. What he did was to 
convey his son to “the house of his 
friend Mr. Mallet,” who had brought out 
the works of Bolingbroke,-and was an 
advocate of free inquiry like Middleton, 
professing deistical opinions, or “ some- 
thing more,” says the commentators — 
meaning, we presume, something less. 
No doubt the angry father supposed this 
violent alterative to be of a beneficial 
character, not suspecting that it was scep- 
ticism which had brought his son to be a 
Roman Catholic. 

The boy of sixteen, elevated thus into 
a martyr for the faith, was “rather scan- 
dalized than reclaimed” by the very 
contrary philosophy into which he was 
plunged ; and it would seem that the ex- 
periment, if ever intended to be carried 
on, was so unsuccessful as to be very 
soon abandoned. But Romanism was in 
these days a thing to be got rid of at all 
costs, and the new destination of the boy 
was scarcely less remarkable. The son 
of a wealthy or apparently wealthy En- 
glishman of the old Church and King pat- 
tern, standing by the Church as he did 
by all other old institutions, young Gibbon 
was now despatched into a nest of Puri- 
tanism and republican principles, the nar- 
row circle of a little Swiss town, and the 
spare and unlovely living of a poor Swiss 
minister’s house. In the calm of his nar- 
rative, the sensations with which he made 
this change are set forth without any but 
the faintest reflection of the emotions 
which must have accompanied it; with 
that half-humorous, half-regretful pleasure 
in the recollection of feeling so vivid, 
which is natural in a mature mind when 
surveying the sentiments of its youth. 

The first marks of my father’s displeasure 
rather astonished than afflicted me. When he 
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threatened to banish and disown and disin- 
herit a rebellious son, I cherished a secret 
hope that he would not be able or willing to 
effect his menaces ; and the pride of conscience 
encouraged me to sustain the honorable and 
important part I was now acting. My spirits 
were raised and kept alive by the rapid motion 
of my journey, the new and various scenes of 
the Continent, and the civility of Mr. Frey 
[who accompanied him], a man of sense, who 
was not ignorant of books and of the world. 
But after he had resigned me into Pavilliard’s 
hands, and I was fixed in my new habitation, I 
had leisure to contemplate the strange and 
melancholy prospect before me. 


Thus the boy’s despair and anguish is 
softened down in the tranquil contempla- 
tion of the man of fifty, who is aware that 
but for this painful change in his fortunes 
there never might have been a history of 
the Roman decline and fall. But it is 
easy to imagine what the real state of his 
feelings was when, after the excitements 
of the journey, and the “honorable and 
important part” he had been acting in 
face of the opposition, so to speak, of the 
entire world, he found himself settled 
down —a mere rebellious schoolboy, to 
whom nobody paid any special respect — 
in a strange country, in an altogether dif- 
ferent mode of living, turned back half a 
dozen years at least in his youthful career, 
admired by nobody, restrained and im- 
poverished, a man no longer, but only a 
petulant and unsatisfactory child. The 
fact that he did not know the language 
added the last touch of sharpness to the 
poignancy of this downfall. 


When I was thus suddenly cast on a foreign 
land, I found myself deprived of the use of 
speech and hearing, and during some weeks 
incapable, not only of enjoying the pleasures 
of conversation, but even of asking or answer- 
ing a question in the common intercourse of 
life. to a homebred Englishman every ob- 
ject, every custom was offensive ; but the na- 
tive of any country might have been disgusted 
with the general aspect of his lodging and en- 
tertainment. I had now exchanged my ele- 
gant apartment in Magdalen College for a 
narrow, gloomy street, the most unfrequented 
of an unhandsome town, for an old incon- 
venient house, and for a small chamber ill 
contrived and ill furnished, which, on the ap- 
proach of winter, instead of a companionable 
fire, must be warmed by the dull, invisible heat 
of astove. From a man I was again degraded 
to the dependence of aschoolboy. M. Pavil- 
liard managed my expenses, which had been 
reduced to a diminutive state. I received a 
small monthly allowance for my pocket-moncy ; 
and, helpless and awkward as I have ever 
been, I no longer enjoyed the indispensable 
comfort of a servant. My condition seemed 
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as destitute of hope as it was devoid of pleas- 
ure. I was separated for an indefinite, which 
appeared an infinite, time from my native 
country ; and I had lost all connection with my 
Catholic friends, 


This trenchant and radical process, car- 
ried out with such inexorable firmness, 
fully answered its purpose. In all its 
republican bareness and rigid unlovely 
life, the little old Swiss town became 
home to the young Englishman. When 
he was free to choose his dwelling long 
after, it was there he settled himself. His 
dearest friends and warmest likings were 
there ; and Lausanne, the place where his 
life took its permanent shape, where his 
first aspirations were changed and his 
mind turned into a different channel, and 
which he eventually selected as “ the most 
grateful retreat for the decline of my 
life,” is forever associated with Gibbon’s 
name. The nobleness of the surrounding 
scenery, the great lake, the greater moun- 
tains, and,in the midst, the quaint little 
unsympathetic town, keeping itself well 
up upon its banks with its garments gath- 
ered round it, in sublime human egotism 
and superiority to the landscape, bears an 
amusing likeness to the man and his sub- 
jects. The character of his genius, if it 
cannot be said to be shaped by the local- 
ity, at least fell in with it in wonderful 
harmony ; and it is difficult not to see a 
whimsical type of the great historian pur- 
suing his vast and splendid subject in or- 
derly composure without excitement or 
enthusiasm, in the dull little town with its 
little coteries, its local intellectualisms 
and clevernesses, turning its back with 
something of the contempt of familiarity 
upon Lake Leman and Mont Blanc. The 
hard-headed Swiss soon cured young Gib- 
bon of that one little romantic-polemical 
episade of his life, his youthful adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church; and no 
doubt the same revulsion of the mind 
from a subject too much pressed upon it, 
the turn and twist of a fastidious temper 
which made the perusal of a sceptical 
book his starting-point for Rome, turned 
the religiosity and rigid doctrine of the 
little Swiss circle into a school of hostility 
and aversion to Christian teaching alto- 
gether, in a mind so keen and unsympa- 
thetic. But this was not an influence 
that told immediately. Almost as soon 
as the shock of the change was over, it 
became evident that Gibbon’s father had 
been soundly inspired in his choice of the 
place and the man to give to his self-willed 
son the training which neither Westmin- 
ster nor Oxford had been able to give. 
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His new tutor understood the youth; ap- 
preciated his appetite for reading, and 
used it as his eet instrument, leading 
him easily through his own favorite sub- 
jects to other necessary if harder and less 
congenial themes, and finally awakening 
in him a true sense of his own deficiencies, 
and of the indispensable foundations of 
all knowledge. He gives an interestin 
account of his progress, from history, al- 
ways his favorite subject, to the French 
and Latin classics, and so gradually to the 
confines of Greek, which he himself at 
last perceived to be not only needful but 
highly desirable. “It was now,” he says, 
“that I regretted the early years which 
had been wasted in sickness and idleness, 
or mere idle reading; that I condemned 
the perverse method of our schoolmasters, 
who, by first teaching the mother lan- 
guage, might descend with so much ease 
and perspicuity to the origin and etymol- 
ogy of a derivative idiom.” He was hap- 
pily only nineteen when he reached this 
point, so that on the whole not very much 
harm was done; but he never seems to 
have forgotten his grudge against the 
modes of instruction in use at home which 
had retarded his education. His elabo- 
rate acknowledgment that it is possible 
the University of Oxford may have 
amended its ways since his time remains 
a very keen piece of satire. ‘ It will per- 
haps be asserted,” he says, “that in the 
lapse of forty years many improvements 
have taken place. I am not unwilling to 
believe that some tutors might have been 
found more active than Dr. Waldegrave 
and less contemptible than Dr. ——.” 
And he goes on to compliment gravely 
Sir William Scott, “whose lectures on 
history would compose, if they were given 
to the public, a most valuable treatise” — 
the only one apparently which in all that 
long period Oxford had produced — and 
to record the better regulations which, 
“TI am told,” have been introduced at 
Christ Church. “A course of classical 
and philosophical studies is proposed and 
even pursued in that numerous seminary ; 
learning has been made a duty, a pleas- 
ure, and even a fashion; and several 
joung gentlemen do honor to the college 
in which they have been educated.” 

It would be difficult to stigmatize with 
keener severity the failure of an institu- 
tion than by this serious and polite com- 
mendation of the “several young gentle- 
men” who had done honor to the college 
in the course of forty years, and the one 
valuable treatise which, if given to the 
public, it might have produced. It is the 





tendency of unsuccessful men to hold up 
the old schools, which have not succeeded 
in training them, to reprobation; but few 
men who have gained such laurels as 
Gibbon, take the trouble to put such 
grudges on record. This is how Lausanne 
exalted itself over Oxford. Private edu- 
cation will always have its triumphs over 
public; but it is very seldom that there is 
not a little despite, a certain anger, a 
sense of unjust inferiority and wrong in 
the triumph. 

More things than education brightened 
his Swiss life to the youth who had been 
a sickly boy, with a gloomy father, and a 
shut-up house, at home — knowing no 
genial companionship but that of his aunt, 
who was absorbed in the labors of a 
dame’s house at Westminster, and had 
been, during all this Oxford episode, 
separated from him. When he had got 
over the first unfavorable impression of 
the “unhandsome town,” the gloom 
street and inconvenient house in which 
he found himself planted at Lausanne, he 
found society open upon him. At the 
first glance there is nothing more bare, 
more devoid of all grace and lightness, 
than the life of such a house; and there 
are many queer pictures in literature of 
the dingy rooms and uninviting table, the 
theological talk and narrow dogmas, of 
households of this description; but the 
pastor was a man of learning and intelli- 
gence, quick to understand, and cunning 
to take the young, self-confident spirit in 
its own snare. And when an able and 
curious mind has been delivered out of 
idleness, and has a wholesome centre of 
work put into it, amusement comes infi- 
nitely easier. Gibbon tried for a short 
time, he tells us, to indemnify himself for 
his banishment by seeking the company 
of other idle young Englishmen on this 
vacant way about the Continent; but he 
soon tired of those vapid companions, 
and, after the departure of his first ac- 
quaintance of the kind, was “coid and 
civil” to their successors. “My unfit- 
ness to bodily exercise reconciled me to 
a sedentary life; and the horse, the favor- 
ite of my countrymen,” he adds, with his 
usual keen but quiet satire, “never con- 
tributed to the pleasure of my youth.” 
But, on the other hand, he acquired the 
habit of social life as yet unknown to him. 
He “ frequented, for the first time, assem- 
blies of men and women.” He did not 
profit as he might have done in his dan- 
cing, but he learned to talk — perhaps a 
more lasting delight. And there he found 
a friendship which was the solace of his 
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life. His friend never came to any repu- 
tation in the world, perhaps was not an 
intellectual person atall. He joined in 
young Gibbon’s studies “ with equal zeal, 
though not with equal perseverance.” 
But he was of as much advantage to the 
English youth as if he had been a Cicero. 
“To him every thought, every composi- 
tion was instantly communicated; with 
him I enjoyed the benefits of a free con- 
versation on the topics of our common 
studies.” Long afterwards when Gibbon 
was alone, and the master of his own 
movements, it was to this friend of youth, 
M. Deyverdun, that he turned; and they 
lived together in the same house in broth- 
erly amity till the Swiss gentleman died, 
and the self-exiled Englishman was left 
alone in the world. A man capable of 
forming such a friendship must have had 
some warmth of affection in him. Gib- 
bon had to all appearance a nature en- 
tirely without passion, but he must have 
been faithful and kind. If love was not 
for him, yet friendship was strong in him. 
It is difficult to choose between the two 
which has the finer influence upon char- 
acter. Iflove is more profound it is often 
narrower, shutting up the mind within a 
limited circle, and absorbing it in the wel- 
fare of afamily. But not to make com- 


parisons, the heart, which, with no self- 
interest involved, is capable of the lifelong 
alliance of a supreme friendship, must 
have depths and tenderness in it which it 
is difficult to connect with the formal 
sedateness and self-occupation of the his- 


torian. 
nature. 

He did not get through youth, however, 
without one small inevitable chapter of 
romance. “I hesitate,” he says in his 
sententious way, “ from the apprehension 
of ridicule, when I approach the delicate 
subject of my early love;” and he ex- 
plains with a little serious flourish what 
he means by love, — not gallantry, which 
is “interwoven with the texture of French 
manners,” but a passion “which is in- 
flamed by a single female, which prefers 
her to the rest of her sex, and which 
seeks her possession as the supreme or 
the sole happiness of our being.” This 
neat eighteenth-century definition of the 
sentiment does not lead us to expect any 
profound absorption in it; and the air of 
gentle complacency with which Gibbon 
contemplates the incident across the long 
interval of placid years is extremely char- 
acteristic. He is pleased with himself 
that he was capable of ‘such a pure and 
exalted sentiment,” and is happy to re- 


This was the poetical side of his 
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member that he has no occasion to blush 
when he recalls the object of his choice. 
It was such a choice as a young man of 
his pretensions ought to have made. 
“The personal attractions of Mademoi- 
selle Susan Curchod were embellished by 
the virtues and talents of her mind.” 
Her father, another pastor, had bestowed 
“a liberal and even learned education on 
his only daughter.” “In her short visits 
to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, 
the beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle 
Curchod were the theme of universal 
applause.” She was “learned without 
pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners.” Such 
a gentle and faultless being might have 
furnished Rousseau with a model for her 
countrywoman Julie, or Mrs. Radcliffe 
with a heroine for one of those novels 
which contain so many types of feminine 
perfection, along with their wonders and 
mysteries. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
proof of Mademoiselle Susan’s charms 
and endowments, and the one which most 
pleasantly excites the grateful compla- 
cency of her early suitor, is that she be- 
came afterwards the wife of Necker, and 
a very considerable personage. But no 
doubt, when they met in the little assem- 
blies at Lausanne, the English lad, whose 
curiosity was awakened “by the report of 
such a prodigy,” felt his youth stir in him 
underneath his laced coat, when he made 
his formal bow to the wise Swiss maiden 
in her hoop and patches, if such vanities 
were permitted in the pastor’s household. 
They added, no doubt, some follies of 
their age to the strain of fine sentiment 
and eloquent discussion which flowed 
around; and by and by the happy young 
man was permitted to visit her in her 
father’s house, among the wild and pas- 
toral heights of Burgundy, where he was 
accepted as a suitor not unworthy, —and 
the parents “honorably encouraged the 
connection.” “In a calm retirement,” 
says the hero of this chapter of ineffectual 
love-making, falling into fictitious inflation 
of words in the conscious insincerity of 
the story, “the gay vanity of youth no 
longer fluttered in her bosom; she lis- 
tened to the voice of truth and passion, 
and I might presume to hope I had made 
some impression on the virtuous heart.” 
But alas! when he returned to England 
he found the vanity of his hopes. His 
father “would not hear of this strange 
alliance ;” and without his father Gibbon 
had nothing. He was not the man to 
beard fortune under any impulse, however 
strenuous ; and he has left no record of 
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any great mental commotion on the sub- 
ject. The words in which he narrates the 
end of the episode are very well known. 
“ After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate. I sighed as a lover; f obeyed asa 
son.” 

In this fine antithesis the reader will 

not, we fear, see much impression of real 
feeling. A young lover who gives up his 
Susan so easily, gets little sympathy, even 
from those who could wish their sons in 
similar circumstances to prove equally 
philosophical. The little rhetorical effort 
perbaps consoled him, but there is an 
indefinable consciousness that he was but 
a sorry fellow after all, though he makes 
the best of it in the tale. “My wound,” 
he adds, “ was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life. My 
cure was accelerated by a faithful report 
of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the 
lady herself, and my love subsided in 
friendship and esteem.” But when he 
goes on to say that her father died, and 
that Susan had to come to Geneva and 
“earn a hard subsistence” for herself and 
her mother by teaching, while he at home 
lived an easy life, and grew fat and com- 
fortable, without apparently the slightest 
impulse towards the woman that he had 
supposed himself to love, Gibbon’s his- 
torical calm grows somewhat odious. “ In 
her lowest distress,” he adds, with an 
approval which, if the reader is of a warm 
temper, will make him Jong for a possi- 
bility of kicking the shade of the histo- 
rian, even though there may not be de 
quoi, “she maintained a spotless reputa- 
tion, and a dignified behavior.” One 
wonders what Susan thought of it, earn- 
ing her hard subsistence in Geneva, and 
remembering perhaps by times how the 
young Englishman at parting had vowed 
and promised—who now was piously 
glad to hear that she behaved herself so 
wellin her misfortunes. But luckily Susan 
said nothing, and after a while married 
that rich banker in Paris, who “had the 
good fortune and the good sense to dis- 
cover and possess this inestimable treas- 
ure,” says Gibbon, doing his praise 
handsomely, let us hope to conceal a little 
inward sense that he himself cut a poor 
gure in the business, —and became 
Madame Necker, and entertained her old 
love amicably and splendidly in after 
days, with excellent friendliness, and per- 
haps a little secret contempt, as women 
will. 

This is the only incident in Gibbon’s 
calm and comfortable existence which 
could have made his pulse beat quicker 
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than its habitual pace. He returned to 
England at twenty-one, so that he had 
the excuse of youth for faults supposed 
to be the opposite of those to which 
youth is prone; but it would seem to have 
een some time after, probably years, 
before Susan’s fate was settled, and time, 
absence, and new habits had healed the 
young man’s not very severe wound. He 
returned with everything done that his 
father had desired: his Romanism gone 
like a dream, and probably a good deal 
more with it, the departure of which was 
not divined at the time: his education 
advanced, his morals improved —a highly 
respectable Swiss young gentleman, with 
only the little drawback that he had 
“ceased to be an Englishman.” This is 
nota result which would be at all likely to 
be wrought now, by the absence of a youth 
from sixteen to twenty-one; but Switzer- 
land was as far off England then as Amer- 
ica is now, and much more unlike. His 
views, even his prejudices, had been 
altered by his absence. He passed the 
middle portion of his life in England, and 
did what was required of him, even to the 
length of serving in a militia regiment, of 
which he was captain and his father ma- 
jor, with all dutiful regard to the legit- 
imate expectations of his friends. But 
when circumstances gave him an excuse 
to retire from the insular world in which 
he bad never been quite happy, he took 
advantage of the chance to return to his 
beloved Switzerland, to the very spot 
where he had been sent in disgrace and 
banishment in his early youth. 

We cannot attempt to enter into the 
record of his reading and studies, which 
were infinite. The man himself, more 
interesting, is but vaguely revealed to us 
in his formality and old-fashioned method- 
ical precision. He was eagerly delighted 
to see his aunt once more; very dutiful 
to his father, and friendly to the step- 
mother who had in the mean time been 
added to the household ; ready to respond 
to all the calls of the two latter upon him, 
and doing his best to conceal his impa- 
tience of their demands upon his time, 
and the tedium of their rustic existence, 
far from town and its delights. Days 
broken in upon by interminable meals; 
by the fact that “after breakfast Mrs. Gib- 
bon expected my company; .. . after tea 
my father claimed my conversation and 
the perusal of the newspapers ;” studies 
of ancient historic relics, “abruptly ter- 
minated by the militia drum” — make up 
the record, and prove that though he was 
incapable of sacrificing his worldly wel- 
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fare to love, he had the heart to make a 
great many daily sacrifices to the comfort 
of his home, and possessed in reality 
many amiable qualities. When he (with 
some trouble, for his family had settled 
out of town, and he had got out of the 
knowledge of his friends) made his way 
into society, he was not without popular- 
ity, though he was somewhat inclined 
to lay down the law. His appearance 
in the club, in the society of Johnson, 
to whom he made an excellent pen- 
dant and contrast, has been described 
with considerable effect. “In a suit of 
flowered velvet, with a bag and sword,” 
fine in clothes and elegant in manners, 
he “tapped his snuff-box, smirked and 
smiled, and rounded his periods” with a 
“mouth mellifluous as Plato’s,” but in 
appearance like “a round hole nearly in 
the centre of his visage.” Sometimes 
when spending solitary evenings over his 
books in his London lodging, and hearing 
the carriages roll outside, his studies 
would be “interrupted with a sigh which 
I breathed towards Lausanne.” And twice 
he broke away from his duties and occu- 
pations, and visited the Continent, where 
he spent a month or two on both occa- 
sions with much enjoyment in Paris. 
Before his first visit, he had published his 
first literary work, which was written in 
French, the “ Essai sur [étude de la Litté- 
rature;” and this compliment, paid to the 
politest of nations, gained him favor, as 
well as the recommendations he carried. 
The description we have of him in the 
capital of good manners is agrecable 
enough. He was not a modest man, but 
his vanity was never offensive. He se- 
cured the attention which he considered 
his due in the most legitimate way by “a 
conversation animated, sprightly, and full 
of matter.” If the tone of his discourse 
was authoritative, it seemed rather the re- 
sult of confidence in himself than of a wish 
to domineer over others. His talk was 
formal, and arranged in careful periods, 
never carrying any one away ; but it was 
the talk of a considerable person, fully 
aware of his claim to be listened to; and 
that claim was fully acknowledged in many 
of the best circles. 

From Paris he went back, ever hanker- 
ing after that favorite abode, to Lausanne, 
where Susan, it would appear from a let- 
ter of Rousseau’s, looked for his appear- 
ance still with a little trepidation, and her 
friends with indignant alarm. But Susan 
is not so much as mentioned in the record, 
though the visitor pauses with much com- 
placency to describe “ the innocent free- 
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dom of Swiss manners,” and his “ favorite 
society” there, “which had assumed, 
from the age of its members, the proud 
denomination of the spring (/a société du 
printemps). It consisted of fifteen or 
twenty young unmarried ladies of genteel 
though not of the very first families, the 
eldest perhaps about twenty, all agreeable, 
several handsome, and two or three of 
exquisite beauty. At each other’s house 
they assembled almost every day, without 
the control or even the presence of a 
mother or an aunt. They were trusted to 
their own prudence among a crowd of 
young men of every nation in Europe.” 
He hastens to agsure us that this liberty 
was never marred by license, nor sullied 
by a breath of scandal; but the pretty 
company and their light-hearted amuse- 
ments —for “they laughed, they sang, 
they danced, they played cards, they acted 
comedies ” — were delightful to the young 
man of letters, feeling himself, after his 
long banishment in his native country, to 
be once more at home. Rousseau’s letter 
already referred to gives a less delightful 
glimpse of the visitor. “ The coldness of 
Mr. Gibbon makes me think ill of him,” 
he says. “I cannot think him well adapt- 
ed to Mademoiselle Curchod. He that 
does not know her value is unworthy of 
her; he that knows it, and can doubt Song 
is a man to be despised.” Susan was toil- 
ing, making her “hard subsistence,” in 
Geneva, within easy reach, while her 
former lover was amusing himself with 
the gay société du printemps. He had 
long ceased “to sigh as a lover,” but he 
evidently had not yet made it plain that he 
meant to obey asason. The reader who 
has accepted Gibbon’s explanation, and 
concluded his love-affair to be long over, 
will probably feel a sensation of disgust 
for the man who had not feeling enough at 
least to keep out of the way and avoid a 
contrast so odious. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more heartless; but 
probably the self-complacent Englishman, 
delighted with his gay young companions, 
was really unaware of this, and incapable 
of perceiving any harm in it. Next time 
he visited the Continent, he was received 
by Madame Necker in her Parisian draw- 
ing-room, and expressed with still greater 
ye. meray and _self-satisfaction the 
admiration he had always entertained for 
her. 

It was on this first tour that the idea of 
writing his great history occurred to him. 
An intention of producing some historical 
work had long been in his mind, and he 
had thought of various subjects, among 
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which the history of the Swiss nation was 
the one that pleased him best; but his 
first essay on this subject was a failure: 
and when he went to Italy the question 
was quickly decided. “It was at Rome,” 
he says, “on the 15th of October, 1764, 
that I sat musing amongst the ruins of 
the Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, when the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.” We can contemplate the 
historian in this scene with greater re- 
spect and sympathy than among the vil- 
lage junketings of Lausanne. That ma- 
gical city, all fallen and low, in deep eigh- 
teenth-century decadence; lay at his feet, 
a slave of all nations, she who had been 
the queen of the world at one time, and 
the arbitrator of Christendom at another. 
Small sympathy had he for Rome in that 
later development, yet the chant of the 
Franciscans struck his ear as adding to 
the picturesque effect, the pathos and 
solemnity of the scene. No doubt the 
sun was sinking and the skies all aglow 
—a background of flame to those melan- 
choly memorials of greatness—as_ the 
vesper song stole on the enchanting air. 
For the moment the smug Englishman 
hada vision and inspiration. He returned 


to England next = and for some time 
Id 


longer to his old bondage of domestic life, 
the country, the militia, and all his other 
hindrances. But in 1770 his father died, 
and Gibbon was released. He settled in 
London as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted, collected his books around him, 
and set to work. 

His French essay —a curious begin- 
ning for an Englishman — had got hima 
little reputation ; and the world of critics 
was already prepared to accept something 
of greater pretension from him. His be- 
ginning was laborious and anxious in the 
extreme. He could not please himself 
either in the arrangement of his subject or 
the style of his diction. ‘ Many experi- 
ments were made before I could hit the 
middle tone between a dull chronicle and 
a rhetorical declamation: three times did 
I compose the first chapter, and thrice the 
second and third, before I was tolerably 
satisfied with their effect.” He was by 
this time a man of thirty-five, in the full 
prime of his life, and fully alive to the 
gravity of the work he was undertaking. 
Though he was eager to take advantage 
of every aid, ‘I was soon disgusted,” he 
says, “ with the modest practice of reading 
my manuscript to my friends. Of such 
friends, some will praise from politeness, 
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and some will criticise from vanity. The 
author himself is the best judge of his 
own performance: no one has so deeply 
meditated on the subject; no one is so 
sincerely interested in the event.” The 
first volume was published in 1776. “So 
moderate were our hopes, that the origi- 
nal impression had been stinted to five 
hundred, till the number was doubled by 
the prophetic taste of-Mr. Strahan.” But 
the author was not kept Jong in the sus- 
pense, which he declares “ was neither 
elated by the ambition of fame, or de- 
pressed by the apprehension of con- 
tempt.” ‘Iam ata loss,” he says, “how 
to describe the success of the work, with- 
out betraying the vanity of the writer. 
The first impression was exhausted in a 
few days ; a second and third edition were 
scarcely adequate to the demand, and the 
bookseller’s property was twice invaded 
by the pirates of Dublin. [V.2. — It was 
the Irish — and also Scotch — publishers 
who pirated literature in those days. 
America has scarcely as yet developed to 
this stage.] My book was on every ta- 
ble, and almost on every toilette; the his- 
torian was crowned by the fashion or 
taste of the day; nor was the general 
voice disturbed by the barking of any 
profane critic.” To be sure, those Ox- 
ford dignitaries for whom Gibbon had so 
great and bitter a contempt, and the lead- 
ers of orthodoxy everywhere, rose up im- 
mediately against him; and with the 
ingenuous wonder of so many candid 
souls, when they have attacked what 
other men hold most dear, he was aston- 
ished that the Church and the serious 
classes should mind his assault upon 
Christianity. ‘“ Let me frankly own that I 
was startled at the first discharge of the 
ecclesiastical ordnance,” he says; “but 
as soon as | found that this empty noise 
was mischievous only in the intention, my 
fear was converted into indignation: and 
any feeling of indignation and curiosity 
has long since subsided in pure and placid 
indifference.” 

The indignation here expressed seems 
a little out of place from a man who had 
opened the assault by so fierce and un- 
compromising an attack upon the Chris- 
tian faith and traditions ; but Gibbon was 
one of those men to whom their own acts 
are always lawful and natural, and those 
of their opponents unjustifiable. He be- 
longed to a period which recognized scep 
ticism as the highest frame of mind. But 
while he treats his enemies with this con- 
temptuous composure, his satisfaction 
with himself and his work grows. 
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When I resumed my task I felt my improve- 
ment [he says]. I was now master of my style 
and subject, and while the measure of my daily 
performance was enlarged, I discovered less 
reason to cancel or correct. It has always 
been my practice to cast a long paragraph in a 
single mould, to try it by my ear, to deposit 
it in my memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen until I had given the last polish to my 
work. Shall I add that I never found my 
mind more vigorous, nor my composition more 
happy, than in the winter hurry of society and 
Parliament ? 

This brings us to the other side of his 
life. He had been in Parliament for some 
years, and though he had not enough 
courage, or too much fastidiousness, to 
take any prominent part in politics, his 
steady, silent vote, and his distinction in 
literature, indicated him naturally as the 
holder of a sinecure. He was appointed 
a commissioner of the Board of Trade, an 
appointment which enlarged his private 
income “ by a clear addition of between 
seven and eight hundred pounds a year ;” 
and though “hostile orators ” assailed 
this luxurious idleness with abuse, Gib- 
bon, like most other holders of such posts, 
turned a deaf ear to their remonstrances. 
“It must be allowed,” he says humor- 
ously, “that our duty was not intolerably 
severe.” But days less bright were dawn- 
ing. When the second and third volumes 
were published, the author, astonished, 
perceived a certain “coldness and even 
prejudice of the town.” They “ insensi- 
bly rose in style and reputation to a level 
with the first;” but he owns with candor 
that “the public is seldom wrong,” and 
that he is inclined to believe they were 
more prolix and less entertaining than the 
first — which is a rare instance of open- 
mindedness. This little chill which came 
over him, as an author, was heightened in 
effect by the political troubles of the time. 
The Board of Trade was abolished, and 
Gibbon’s “convenient salary” was lost; 
and though, when the famous coalition 
was formed, and all the landmarks of 
party were removed, Gibbon adhered to 
the government “ from a principle of grat- 
itude,” he adds that “ my vote was counted 
in the day of battle, but I was overlooked 
in the division of the spoil.” Probably 
he was offended by this neglect, perhaps 
moved by a nobler sense of the superior 
importance of those labors which it was 
in his power to pursue without reference 
to any ministry, without dangling in any 
antechamber. London had grown irk- 
some to him, and without that “ conven- 
ient salary,” of which he had been de- 
prived, he could not make such a figure 
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as satisfied him in the dearest of capitals. 
In these circumstances his heart flew 
again, as his imagination so often wan- 
dered, to the sunny banks of Lake Leman 
and the shelter of his youth — which he 
had “always cherished a secret wish 
might become the retreat of his age.” 
His early friend, Deyverdun, who had 
been with him frequently in England, 
and with whom he had always maintained 
the closest relations, was now settled in 
Lausanne, in a “pleasant habitation,” 
which had been left to him by a relative. 
The accurate and precise historian speci- 
fies the terms on which their future living 
was arranged, and the shares they mutu- 
ally took in the maintenance of the joint- 
establishment; and in 1782 Gibbon left 
London, and carrying his library with 
him, and the manuscript of his fourth 
volume, abandoned finally that England 
which he had never very heartily loved, 
and returned to Lausanne, to his village 
society, his tea-parties, his little coteries, 
to leave them no more. 

And here we come to a serene and 
tranquil picture of evening time and de- 
clining life, — although he was only forty- 
five when he returned to Lausanne, so 
that there is little occasion for the air of 
age and decline which is in the scene. 
He never repented his change; but on 
the contrary, with all his old complacence 
describes himself and his quiet ways and 
society as if there was nothing in the 
world so delightful as the dulness of old 
Lausanne. People have wondered, Gib- 
bon allows, that after having conversed 
with the first men of the first cities in the 
world, he should be content with what he 
found there; and it is with a curious 
pique and partisanship that he does bat- 
tle for the superior attractions of his 
favorite place : — 


I am too modest or too proud to rate my 
own value by that of my associates ; and what- 
ever may be the fame of learning or genius, 
experience has shown me that the cheaper 
qualifications of politeness and good sense are 
of more useful currency in the commerce of 
life. By many conversation is esteemed as a 
theatre or school; but after the morning has 
been consumed in the labors of the library, I 
wish to unbend rather than exercise my mind: 
and in the interval between tea and supper I 
am far from disdaining the innocent amuse- 
ment of a game atcards. Lausanne is peopled 
by a numerous gentry, whose companionable 
henees is seldom disturbed by the pursuits of 
avarice or ambition ; the women, though con- 
fined to a domestic education, are endowed 
for the most part with more taste and knowl- 
edge than their husbands and brothers, but the 
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decent freedom of both sexes is equally re- 


mote from the extremes of simplicity and 
refinement. 


Thus it is evident there was no such 
place in the world as this cluster of 
homely roofs to Gibbon. “I enjoyed at 
every meal, at every hour, the free and 
pleasant conversation of the friend of my 
youth.” He had an innocent elderly free- 
dom of intercourse with the Swiss ladies, 
who no doubt gave him much of that in- 
cense which his soul loved. Neighbors 
came in to make up his game, to tell him 
all those simple news which are so im- 

ortant in a village. And, in short, Gib- 

n in his library, with his friend, and 
with his surroundings just as he liked 
them, was as happy as it was in his nature 
to be. Here he composed the concluding 
volumes of his history, —a labor which 
gave zest to his life; and formed his 
judgment of the whole with an impar- 
tiality which is impressive. His record 
of the end of this great work is one of 
those passages which all the world knows. 
Here is the serene and dignified picture, 
just touched with a becoming sadness, of 
the end of the great work and the comple- 
tion of his life: — 


I have presumed to mark the moment of 
conception. I shall now commemorate the 
hour of my final deliverance. It was on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a 
summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a derceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on recovery of my freedom, and, per- 
haps, the establishment of my fame. But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melan- 
choly was spread over my mind by the idea 
that [ had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agrecable companion, and that, whatso- 
ever might be the future fate of my history, 
the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied 
his mind, and the sum of his natural, sad, 
yet not rege reflections. This was 
all of which Gibbon’s life was capable, 
and perhaps we have no right to think it 
small. A big book, a pleasant house and 
garden, a dear friend — what could man 
desire more? and the kind neighbors 
coming in, the women who had more taste 
and knowledge than their husbands: the 
grapes ripening in the vineyards, the 
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snow glistening on the mountain-tops 
against the sky, and all the noises and 
strifes of the world at a distance shut out 
from the chastened yet homely calm. 

This was all Gibbon’s life. If some of 
the keener joys of which humanity is capa- 
ble were absent from it, it was sensible of 
no poignancy of sorrow. Later, he lost 
his friend; but being able to make an 
arrangement which kept him in posses- 
sion of their joint dwelling, was comforted, 
As he closes the record of these unevent- 
ful years, he adds a few sentences which, 
in their quiet destitution of hope, would 
be profoundly sad, if we did not feel con- 
fident that the historian-philosopher was 
able to put them aside for the enjoyment 
of his dinner or his whist, as soon as the 
hour came for these sober delights. Here 
are the reflections of the sage upon the 
end of his own life: — 


The present is a fleeting moment, the past 
is no more, and our. prospect of futurity is 
dark and doubtful. This day may /ossibly be 
my last ; but the laws of probability, so true in 
general, so fallacious in particular, still allow 
about fifteen years, I shall soon enter into 
the period which, as the most agreeable of his 
long life, was selected by the judgment and 
experience of the sage Fontenelle. His choice 
is approved by the eloquent historian of nature 
[Buffon], who fixes our moral happiness to the 
mature season in which our passions are sup- 
posed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our 
ambition satisfied, our fame and fortune estab- 
lished on a solid basis. In private conversa- 
tion that great and amiable man added the 
weight of his own experience —and this au- 
tumnal felicity may be exemplified in the lives 
of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men of 
letters. I am far more inclined to embrace 
than to dispute this comfortable doctrine. I 
will not suppose any premature decay of the 
mind or body, but I must reluctantly observe 
that two causes—the abbreviation of time 
and the failure of hope—will always tinge 
with a browner shade the evening of life. 


Autobiography can go no further. We 
leave the man, mature and famous, amid 
the still surroundings which he loved, an 
example far greater than he ever thought 


to offer, of the imperfection of life. He 
had what he wanted — comfort, ease, 
society, congenial labor, and fame; but 
like other men, his little life is rounded, 
before the sleep, with a sigh. Instead of 
the fifteen years for which he looked he 
had but five: but that mattered little; he 
had attained all he desired or dreamt of, 
and additional years would have added 
nothing to him. “ My nerves are not 
tremblingly alive, and my temper is so 
happily framed that I am feos sensible of 
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pain than of pleasure.” In this sober 
negation is embodied the happiness of 
Gibbon’s life. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HEATHCOTE MOUNTFORD. 


THE visit of the unknown cousin had 
thus become a very interesting event to 
the whole household, though less, per- 
haps, to its head than to any one else. 
Mr. Mountford flattered himself that he 
had nothing of a man’s natural repug- 
nance towards his heir. Had that heir 
been five-and-twenty, full of the triumph 
and confidence of youth, then indeed it 
might have been difficult to treat him 
with the same easy tolerance; for what- 
ever may be the chances in your own 
favor, it would be difficult to believe that 
a young man of twenty-five would not, one 
way or the other, manage to outlive your- 
self at sixty. But Heathcote Mountford 
had lived, his kinsmen thought, very 
nearly as long as himself; he had not 
been a young man for these dozen years. 
It was half a lifetime since there had been 
that silly story about the Italian lady. 
Nothing can be more easy than to add on 
a few years to the vague estimate of age 
which we all form in respect to our neigh- 
bors ; the fellow must be forty if he was 
a day; and between forty and sixty after 
all there is so little difference, especially 
when he of forty is an old bachelor of 
habits perhaps not too regular or virtu- 
ous. Mr. Mountford was one of the peo- 
ple who habitually disbelieve in the virtue 
of their neighbors. He had never been 
a man about town, a frequenter of the 
clubs, in his own person; and there was, 
perhaps, a spice of envy in the very bad 
opinion which he entertained of such per. 
sons. A man of forty used up by late 
hours and doubtful habits is not younger 
—is as a matter of fact older —than a 
respectable married man of sixty taking 
every care of himself, and regular as 
clockwork in all his ways. Therefore he 
looked with good-humored tolerance on 
Heathcote, at whose rights under the 
entail he was almost inclined to laugh. 
*‘T shall see them all out,” he said to him- 
self; nay, he even permitted himself to 
say this to his wife, which was going per- 
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haps too far. Heathcote, to be sure, had 
a younger brother, but then he was well 
known to be a delicate, consumptive boy. 

To the ladies of the family he was more 
interesting for various reasons. Rose 
and her mother regarded him with per- 
fectly simple and uncomplicated views. 
If he should happen to prove agreeable, 
if things fitted in and came right, wh 
then—the arrangement was one whic 
might have its advantages. The original 
estate of Mount which was comprehended 
in the entail was not a large one, but still 
it was not unworthy consideration, espe- 
cially when fe had a little and she had a 
little, besides. Anne, it need not be said, 
took no such serious contingency into her 
thoughts. But she too looked for Heath- 
cote’s arrival with curiosity, almost with 
anxiety. He was one who had been as 
she now was, and who had fallen — fallen 
from that high estate. He had been 
loved —as Anne felt herself to be loved; 
but he had been betrayed. She thought 
with awe of the anguish, the horror of 
unwilling conviction, the dying out of all 
beauty and glory from the world, which it 
must have been his to experience. And 
he had lived long years since then, on this 
changed earth, under these changed skies. 
She began to long to see him with a fer- 
vor of curiosity which was mingled with 
pity and sympathy, and yet a certain touch 
of delicate scorn. How could he have 
lived after, lived so long, sunk (no doubt) 
into a dreamy routine of living, as if mere 
existence was worth retaining without 
hope or love? She was more curious 
about him than she had ever been about 
any visitor before, with perhaps a far-off 
consciousness that all this might happen 
to herself, mingling with the vehement 
conviction that it could never happen, 
that she was as far above it and secure 
from it as heaven is from the tempests 
and troubles of earth. 

The much-expected visitor arrived in 
the twilight of an October evening just 
before dinner, and his first introduction 
to the family was in the indistinct light of 
the fire — one of the first fires of the sea- 
son, which lighted up the drawing-room 
with a fitful ruddy blaze shining upon the 
white dresses of the girls, but scarcely 
revealing the elder people in their darker 
garments. A man in evening dress very 
often looks his best: but he does not 
look romantic —he does not look like a 
hero; the details of his appearance are 
too much like those of everybody else. 
Anne, looking at him breathlessly, trying 
to get a satisfactory impression of him 











when the light leaped up for a moment, 
found him too vigorous, too large, too 
lifelike for her fastidious fancy ; but Rose 
was made perfectly happy by the appear- 
ance of a man with whom it would not be 
at all necessary, she thought, to be upon 
stilts. The sound of his voice when he 
spoke dispersed ever so many visions. It 
was not too serious, as the younger sister 
had feared. It had not the lofty com- 
posure which the elder had hoped. He 
gave his arm to Mrs. Mountford with the 
air of a man not the least detached from 
his fellow-creatures. “There will be a 
frost to-night,” he said; “it is very cold 
outside; but it is worth while being out in 
the cold to come into a cosy room like 
this.” Charley Ashley would have said 
the very same had it not been he who had 
walked up to dinner from the rectory. 
Heathcote had not been in the house for 
years, not perhaps ever since all ¢ha¢ had 
happened, yet he spoke about the cosy 
room like any chance visitor. It would 
not be too much to say that there was a 
certain disgust in the revulsion with 
which Anne turned from him, though no 
doubt it was premature to pass judgment 
on him in the first five minutes like this. 
In the light of the dining-room all mys- 
tery departed, and he was seen as he was. 
A tall man, strong, and well developed, 
with dark and very curly hair tinged all 
about his temples with gray ; his lips smil- 
ing, his eyes somewhat serious, though 
kindling now and then with a habit of turn- 
ing quickly round upon the person he was 
addressing. Four pairs of eyes were 
turned upon him with great curiosity as 
he took his seat at Mrs. Mountford’s 
side; two of them were satisfied, two not 
so. This, Mr. Mountford felt, was not 
the rusty and irregular man about town, 
for whom he had felt a contempt; still he 
was turning gray, which shows a feeble 
constitution. At sixty the master of 
Mount had not a gray hair in his head. 
As for Anne, this gray hair was the only 
satisfactory thing about him. She was 
not foolish enough to conclude that it 
must have turned so in a single night. 
But she felt that this at least was what 
might be expected. She was at the op- 
posite side of the table, and could not but 
give a great deal of her attention to him. 
is hair curled in sheer wantonness of 
life and vigor, though it was gray; his 
voice was round, and strong, and melodi- 
ous. As he sat opposite to her he smiled 
and talked, and looked like a person who 
enjoyed his life. Anne for her own part 
scarcely took any part in the conversation 
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at all. For the first time she threw back 
her thoughts upon the Italian princess 
whom she had so scorned and condemned. 
Perhaps, after all, it was not she who had 
suffered the least. Anne conjured upa 
picture of that forlorn lady sitting some- 
where in a dim solitary room in the 
heart of a great silent palace, thinking 
over that episode of her youth. Perhaps 
it was not she, after all, that was so much 
in the wrong. 

“T started from Sandhurst only this 
tig he was saying, “after commit- 
ting all kinds of follies with the boys. 
Imagine a respectable person of my years 
playing football! I thought they would 
have knocked all the breath out of me: 
yet you see I have survived. The young 
fellows had a match with men far too 
strong for them —and I used to have 
some little reputation that way in old 
days ——” 

“Oh yes, you were a great athlete : you 
played for Oxfordin University matches, 
and got ever so many goals.” 

“This is startling,” Heathcote said; 
“IT did not know my reputation had trav- 
elled before me; it is a pity it is not 
something better worth remembering. 
But what do you know about goals, Miss 
Mountford, if 1 may make so bold?” 

“Rose,” said that little person, who 
was wreathed in smiles; “that is Miss 
Mountford opposite. I am only the 
youngest. Oh, I heard from Charley 
Ashley all about it! We know about 
goals perfectly well, for we used to pla 
ourselves long ago in the holidays vith 
Charley and Willie —till mamma put a 
stop to it,” Rose added, with a sigh. 

“ T should think I put a stop to it! you 
played once, I believe,” said Mrs. Mount- 
ford, with a slight frown, feeling that this 
was a quite unnecessary confidence. 

‘‘Oh, much oftener; don’t you recol- 
lect, Anne, you played football too, and 
you were capital, the boys said?” 

Now Anne was, in fact, much troubled 
by this revelation. She, in her present 
superlative condition, walking about in a 
halo of higher things, to be presented to 
a stranger who was not a stranger, and, 
no doubt, would soon hear all about her, 
as a football player, a girl who was ath- 
letic, a tom-boy, neither less nor more! 
She was about to reply with annoyance, 
when the ludicrous aspect of it suddenly 
struck her, and she burst into a laugh in 
spite of herself. ‘ There is such a thing 
as an inconvenient memory,” she said. 
“1 am not proud of playing football now.” 

“T am not at all aketed of it,” said 
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Rose. “TI nevershould have known what 
a goal was if I hadn’t played. Do you 
play tennis, foo, Mr. Heathcote? It is 
not too cold if you are fond of it. Charley 
said you were good at anything — good 
all round, he said.” 

“That is a very flattering reputation, 
and you must let me thank Mr. Charley, 
whoever he is, for sounding my trumpet. 
But all that was a hundred years ago,” 
Heathcote said; and this aanllo up a little 
lost ground for him with Anne, for she 
thought she heard something like a sigh. 

“ You will like to try the covers,” said 
Mr. Mountford. “I go out very little 
myself nowadays, and I dare say you be- 
gin to feel the damp, too. I don’t pre- 
serve so much as I should like to do; 
these girls are always interfering with 
their false notions; but all the same, I 
can promise you a few days’ sport.” 

“Ts it the partridges or the poachers 
that the young ladies patronize?” Heath- 
cote said. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
“what is the use of calling attention to 
Anne’s crotchets? She has her own way 
of thinking, Mr. Heathcote. I tell her 
she must never marry a sportsman. But, 
indeed, she has a great deal to say for 
herself. It does not seem half so silly 
when you hear what she has got to say.” 

Anne presented a somewhat indignant 
countenance to the laughing glance of the 
new cousin. She would not be drawn 
into saying anything whatever in her own 
defence. 

“You will find a little sport, all the 
same,” said Mr. Mountford; “but I go 
out very seldom myself; and I should 
think you must be beginning to feel the 
damp too.” 

“Not much,” said the younger man, 
with a laugh. He was not only athletic 
and muscular, but conscious of his 
strength, and somewhat proud of it. The 
vigor in him seemed an affront to all 
Anne’s preconceived ideas, as it was to 
her father’s comfortable conviction of the 
heir’s elderliness ; his very looks seemed 
to cast defiance at these two discomfited 
critics, That poor lady in the Italian 
palace! it could not have been she that 
was so much in the wrong, after all. 

“T like him very much, mamma,” cried 
Rose, when they got into the drawing- 
room; “I like him immensely: he is one 
of the very nicest men I ever saw. Do 
let us make use of him now he is here. 
Don’t you know that dance you always 
promised us: let us have the dance 
while Heathcote is here. Old! who said 
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he was old? he is delightful; and so 
nice-looking, and such pretty curly hair.” 

“Hush, my pet, do not be too raptur- 
ous; he is very nice, I don’t deny; but 
still, let:us see how he bears a longer in- 
spection; one hour at dinner is not 
enough to form an opinion. How do you 
like your cousin Heathcote, Anne?” 

“He is not at all what | expected,” 
Anne said. 

“ She expected a Don Quixote ; she ex- 
pected a Lord Byron, with his collar 
turned down ; somebody that ta!ked noth- 
ing but poetry. I am so glad,” said Rose, 
“he is not like that. I shall not mind 
Mount going to Heathcote now. He is 
just my kind of man, not Anne’s at all.” 

“ No, he is not Anne’s kind,” said the 
mother. 

Anne did not say anything. She agreed 
in their verdict; evidently Heathcote was 
one of those disappointments of which 
before she met Cosmo the world had been 
full. Many people had excited generally 
her curiosity, if notin the same yet in a 
similar way, and these had disappointed 
her altogether. Shedid not blame Heath- 
cote. If he was unable to perceive his 
own position in the world, and the attitude 
that was befitting to him, possibly it was 
not his fault. Very likely it was not his 
fault; most probably he did not know any 
better. You cannot expect a man to act 
contrary to his nature, Anne said to 
herself; and she gave up Heathcote with 
a little gentle disdain. This disdain is 
the very soul of toleration. Itis so much 
more easy to put up with the differences, 
the discrepancies of other people’s belief 
or practice, when you find them inferior, 
not to be judged by your standards. This 
was what Anne did. She was not angry 
with him for not being the Heathcote she 
had looked for. She was tolerant: he 
knew no better; if you look for gold in a 
pebble, it is not the pebble’s fault if you 
do not find it. This was the mistake she 
had made. She went to the other end of 
the room where candles were burning on 
a table and chairs set out around. It was 
out of reach of all the chatter about 
Heathcote in which she did not agree. 
She took a book, and set it up before her 
to make a screen before her gaze, and, 
thus defended, went off at once into her 
private sanctuary and thought of Cosmo. 
Never was there a transformation scene 
more easily managed. The walls of the 


Mount drawing-room divided, they gave 
place to a group of the beeches, with two 
figures seated underneath, or to a bit of 
the commonplace road, but no longer 











commonplace —a road that led to the 
Manor. What right had a girl to grumble 
at her companions, or any of their ways, 
when she could escape in the twinkling of 
an eye into some such beautiful place, into 
some such heavenly company, which was 
all her own? But yet there would come 
back occasionally, as through a glass, an 
image of the Italian lady upon whom she 
had been so hard a little while before. 
Poor Italian lady! evidently, after all, 
Heathcote’s life had not been blighted. 
Had she, perhaps, instead of injuring him, 
only blighted her own? 

The softly lighted room, the interchange 
of soft voices at one end, the figure at the 
other intent upon a book, lighting up eyes 
full of dreams, seemed a sort of enchanted 
vision of home to Heathcote Mountford 
when, after an interval, he came in alone, 
hesitating a little as he crossed the thresh- 
old. He was not used to home. A long 
time ago his own house had been closed 
up at the death of his mother; not so 
much closed up but that now and then he 
went to it with a friend or two, estab- 
lishing their bachelorhood in the old 
faded library and drawing-room, which 
could be smoked in, and had few associa- 
tions. But the women’s part of the place 
was all shut up, and he was not used to 
any woman’s part in his life. This, how- 
ever, was all feminine; he went in as to 
an enchanted castle. Even Mrs. Mount- 
ford, who was commonplace enough, and 
little Rose, who was a pretty little girl 
and no more, seemed wonderful creatures 
to him who had dropped out of acquaint- 
ance with such creatures ; and the elder 
daughter was something more. He felt a 
little shy, middle-aged as he was, as he 
went in. And this place had many asso- 
ciations; one time or other it would be 
his own; one time or other it might come 
to pass that he, like his old kinsman, 
would pass by the drawing-room, and pre- 
fer the ease of the library, his own chair 
and his papers. At this idea he laughed 
within himself, and went up to Mrs. 
Mountford on her sofa, who stopped talk- 
ing when she saw who it was. 

“Mr. Mountford has gone to his own 
room. I was to tell you he has something 
to do.” 

“Oh, papa has always an excuse!” 
cried Rose; “ he never comes here in the 
evening. I am sure this room is far 
nicer, and we are far nicer, than sitting 
there all by himself among those musty 
books. And he never reads them even! 
he puts on his dressing-gown and sits at 
his ease ——” 
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“ Hush, you silly child ; when a gentle- 
man comes to be papa’s age he can’t be 
expected to care for the company of girls 
even when they are his own. I will take 
my work and sit with him by and by. You 
must not give your cousin reason to think 
that you are undutiful to papa.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Rose; “ Mr. 
Heathcote, come, and be on my side 
against mamma. It is so seldom we have 
gentlemen staying here —indeed, there 
are very few gentlemen in the county — 
there are daughters, nothing but daugh- 
ters, in most of the houses. And mamma 
has promised us a dance whenever we 
could get enough men. I want her to 
give it while you are here.” 

“While I am here; but you don’t sup- 
pose I am a dancing man?” 

“ You can dance, I am sure,” said Rose. 
“T can see it in your face; and then you 
would make acquaintance with all the 
neighbors. It would be dreadful when 
you come to live here after our time if 
you did not know a soul. You must 
make acquaintance with everybody ; and it 
would be far more fun to have a ball 
than a quantity of dreary dinner-parties. 
Do come here and be on my side against 
mamma!” 

“ How can I be against my kind kins- 
woman,” he said laughing, “ who has 
taken me in and received me so gracious- 
ly, though I belong to the other branch ? 
That would be ingratitude of the basest 
sort.” 

“Then you must be against me,” said 
Rose. 

“ That would be impossible!” he said, 
with another laugh; and drew his chair 
close to the table and threw himself into 
the discussion. Rose’s bright little coun- 
tenance lighted up, her blue eyes shone, 
her cheeks glowed. She got a piece of 
paper and a pencil, and began to reckon 
up who could be invited. “The men 
first,” she said, with the deepest gravity, 
furtively applying her pencil to her lips 
to make it mark the blacker as in old 
schoolroom days; “the men must go 
down first, for we are always sure of 
plenty of girls— but you cannot have a 
dance without men. First of all, I will 
put down you. You are one to start with 
— Mr. Heathcote Mountford ; how funny 
it is to have a gentleman of the same 
name, who is not papa!” 

“Ah! that is because you never had a 
brother!” said Mrs. Mountford, with a 
sigh; “it never seemed at all strange to 
us at home. I beg your pardon, | am 
sure, Mr. Heathcote; of course it would 
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have interfered with you; but for girls 
not to have a brother is sad for them, 
poor things! It always makes a great 
deal of difference in a girl’s life.” 

“What am I to say?” asked Heath- 
cote. “I am very sorry, but — how can I 
be sorry when I have just become con- 
scious of my privileges; it is an extremely 
pleasant thing to step into this vacant 
post.” 

* A second cousin is not like a brother,” 
said Rose; “ but, anyhow, at a dance you 
would be the man of the house. And you 
do dance? if’ you don’t, you must learn 
before the ball. We will teach you, 
Anne and I.” 

“TI can dance a little, but I have no 
doubt lessons would do me good. Now 
go on; I want to see my comrades and 
coadjutors.” 

Rose paused with her pencil in her 
hand. “Mr. Heathcote Mountford, that 
is one; that is a great thing to begin with. 
And then there is — then there is — who 
shall I put down next? who is there else, 
mamma? Of course Charley Ashley ; but 
he is a clergyman, he scarcely counts. 
That is why a garden party is better than 
a dance in the country, because the 
clergymen all count for that. I think 
there is somebody staying with the Wood- 
heads, and there is sure to be half a dozen 
at Meadowlands; shall I put down six 
for Meadowlands? They must invite 
some one if they have not so many; all 
our friends must invite some one; we 
must insist upon it,” Rose said. 

“ My dear, that is always the difficulty; 
you know that is why we have had to 

ive it up so often. In the vacation there 
is Willie Ashley, he is always some- 
body.” 

“He must come,” cried Rose, ener- 
getically, “for three days —that will be 
enough — for three days; Charley must 
write and tell him. And then there is — 
whois there more, mamma? Mr. Heath- 
cote Mountford, that is an excellent be- 
ginning, and he is an excellent dancer, 
and will go on all the evening through, 
and dance with everybody. Still, we can- 
not give a ball with only one man.” 

“1 will send for my brother and some 
more of those young fellows from Sand- 
hurst, Mrs. Mountford, if you can put 
them up.” 

“Tf we can put them up!” Rose all 
but threw herself into the arms of this 
new cousin, her cyes all but filled with 
tears of gratitude. She gave a little 
shriek of eagerness. ‘“ Of course we can 


put them up, oh! as many as ever you 
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please, as many as you can get: shall I 
put down twenty for Sandhurst? Now 
we have a real ball in a moment,” said 
Rose, with enthusiasm. It had been the 
object of her desires all her life. 

“Does Miss Mountford take no inter- 
est in the dance ?” Heathcote asked. 

“Anne? Oh, she will take it up when 
it comes near the time! She will do a 
great deal, she will arrange everything; 
but she does not take any pleasure in 
planning; and then,” said Rose, dropping 
her voice to a whisper, “hush! don’t look 
to make her think we are talking of her, 
she does not like to be talked of — Mr. 
Heathcote! Anne is — engaged.” 

“My dear child!” cried her mother. 
“Mr. Heathcote, this is all nonsense ; you 
must not pay the least attention to what 
this silly child says. Engaged !— what 
folly, Rose ! you know your sister is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is nothing but imagi- 
nation; it is only your nonsense, it 
is —— 

“You wouldn’t dare, mamma, to sa 
that to Anne,” said Rose, with a very sol- 
emn face. 

“Dare! I hope I should dare to say 
anything to Anne. Mr. Heathcote will 
think we are a strange family when the 
mother wouldn’t dare to say anything to 
the daughter, and her own child taunts 
her with it. I don’t know what Mr. 
Heathcote would think of us,” said Mrs. 
Mountford, vehemently, “if he believed 
what you said.” 

“TI do not think anything but what you 
tell me,’”’ said Heathcote, endeavoring to 
smooth the troubled waters. “I know 
there are family difficulties everywhere. 
Pray don’t think of making explanations. 
I am sure whatever you do will be kind, 
and whatever Miss Mountford does will 
spring from agenerous heart. One needs 
only to look at her to see that.” 

Neither of the ladies thought he had 
paid any attention to Anne, and they were 
surprised; for it had not occurred to 
them that Anne, preoccupied as she was, 
could have any interest for the new-comer. 
They were startled by the quite un- 
founded confidence in Anne which he 
thus took it upon him to profess. They 
exchanged looks of surprise. “ Yes, Anne 
has a generous heart; no one can deny 
that,’ Mrs. Mountford said. It was in 
the tone of a half-unwilling admission, 
but it was all the more effective on that 
account. Anne had listened to their 
voices, half pleased thus to escape inter- 
ruption, half disgusted to have more 
and more proof of the frivolity of the 











new-comer; she had heard a sentence 
now and then, an exclamation from 
Rose, and had been much amused by 
them. She was more startled by the 
cessation of the sounds, by the sud- 
den fall, the whispering, the undertones, 
than by the conversation. What could 
they be talking of now, and why should 
they whisper as if there were secrets in 
hand? Next minute, however, when she 
was almost roused to the point of getting 
up to see what it was, Mrs. Mountford’s 
voice became audible again. 

* Do you sing now, Mr. Heathcote? I 
remember long ago you used to have a 
charming voice!” 

“T don’t know that it was ever very 
charming; but such as it is I have the re- 
mains of it,”’ he said. 

“ Then come and sing something,” said 
Mrs. Mountford. What was it they had 
been saying which broke off so suddenly, 
and occasioned this jump to a different 
subject? But Anne composed herself to 
her dreams again, when she saw the 
group moving towards the piano. He 
sang, too, then! sang and danced and 
played football, after what hadj happened 
tohim? Decidedly, the Italian princess 
must have had much to be said on her 
side. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SPECTATOR’S VIEW. 


A FEW days passed, and the new cousin 
continued to be very popular at Mount. 
Mrs. Mountford made no secret of her 
liking for him. . 

“Of course,” she said, “I was never 

artial to the other branch, especially 
coving no son myself. The Mount family 
has never liked them. Though they have 
always been poor, they have claimed to be 
the elder branch, and when your propert 
is to goaway from you without any fault 
of yours, naturally you are not fond of 
those to whom it goes. But with Heath- 
cote one forgets all these prejudices. He 
is so thoroughly nice, he is so affection- 
ate. He has no family of his own (unless 
you call his delicate brother a family), and 
any one can see how he likes ladies’ so- 
ciety. Mr. Mountford thinks as much of 
him as we do. I quite look forward to 
introducing him to our friends; and I 
hope he may get to be popular in the 
county, for now that we have made such 
friends with him, he will be often here I 
trust.” 

Such was the excellent opinion his 
cousin’s wife expressed of him. It is 
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needless to say that her neighbors im- 
puted motives to poor Mrs. Mountford, 
and jumped at the cause of her partiality. 
“She means him to marry Rose,” every- 
body said; and some applauded her pru- 
dence; and some denounced her selfish- 
ness in sacrificing Rose to a man old 
enough to be her father; but, on the 
whole, the county approved both the 
man himself and the opportunity of mak- 
ing his acquaintance. He was asked to 
dinner at Meadowlands, which was all 
that could be desired for any visitor in 
the neighborhood. The Mountfords felt 
that they had done their utmost for any 
guest of theirs when they had procured 
them this gratification. And Lord Mead- 
owlands quite “took to” Heathcote. This 
was the best thing that could happen 
to any one new to the county, the sort 
of thing on which the other members 
of society congratulated each other when 
the neophyte was a favorite, taking each 
other into corners and saying, “He has 
been a great deal at the Castle,” or 
“He has been taken up by Lord Mead- 
owlands.” Thus the reception given to 
the heir of entail was in every way satis- 
factory, and even Mr. Mountford himself 
got to like him. The only one who kept 
aloof was Anne, who was at this moment 
very much preoccupied with her own 
thoughts; but it was not from any dislike 
to the new member of the household. He 
had not fulfilled her expectations. But 
that most probably was not his fault. 
And, granting the utter want of delicate 
perception in him, and understanding of 
the vé/e which ought to have been his in 
the circumstances, Anne, after a few days, 
came to think tolerably well of her new 
kinsman. He was intelligent; he could 
talk of things which the others rejected 
as nonsense or condemned as highflown. 
On the question of the cottages, for in- 
stance, he had shown great good sense; 
and on the whole, though with indiffer- 
ence, Anne conceded a general approval 
tohim. But they did not draw together, 
or so at least the other members of the fam- 
ily thought. Rose monopolized him when 
he was in the drawing-room. She chal- 
a him at every turn, as a very young 
and innocent girl may do, out of mere 
high spirits, without conscious coquetry 
at least; she contradicted him and defied 
him, and adopted his opinions and scoffed 
at them by turns, keeping him occupied, 
with an instinctive art which was quite 
artless, and meant “fun ” more than any- 
thing serious. At all this pretty play 
Anne looked on without seeing it, having 
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her head full of other things. And the 
mother looked on, half afraid, half disap- 
proving (as being herself of a stricter 
school and older fashion), yet not suffi- 
ciently afraid or displeased to interfere ; 
while Heathcote himself was amused, and 
did not object to the kittenish sport of the 
pretty little girl, whose father (he said to 
himself) he might have been, so far as age 
went. But he kept an eye, notwithstand- 
ing, on “the other girl,” whom he did not 
understand. That she was “engaged,” 
and yet not permitted to be spoken of as 
“engaged ”—that there was some mys- 
tery about her—was evident. A sus- 
picion of a hidden story excites every 
observer. Heathcote wanted to find it 
out, as all of us would havedone. As for 
himself, he was not incapable of higher 
sentiments, though Anne had easily set 
him down as being so: but his experi- 
ences had not been confined to one ro- 
mantic episode, as she, in her youthful 
ignorance, had supposed. The story was 
true enough, but with a difference. The 
Italian princess was not a noble lady com- 
pelled to wed in her own rank and relin- 
quish her young Englishman, as Mrs. 
Mountford had recounted it, but a poor 
gir of much homelier gentility, whose lot 
ad been fixed long before Heathcote 
traversed her simple path, and who ful- 
filled that lot with afew tears but not very 
much reluctance, much more in the spirit 
of Keziah than of Anne. Heathcote him- 
self looked back upon the little incident 
with a smile. He would have gone to the 
ends of the earth to serve her had she 
wanted his help, but he did not regret 
that Antonia had not been his wife all 
these years. Perhaps he would have re- 
quired a moment’s reflection to think what 
any one could mean who referred to this 
story. But even the fact that such an 
episode was of no special importance in 
his life would have been against him with 
Anne in the present state of her thoughts. 
She would not have allowed it as possible 
or right that a man should have gone 
beyond the simplicity of such an incident. 
In her experience, love was as yet the 
first great fact, the one enlightener, awak- 
ener of existence. It had changed her 
own life from the foundation, nay, had 
given her an individual, separate life, as 
she fondly thought, such as, without this 
enchantment, no one could have. But 
Heathcote had lived a great deal longer, 
had seen a great deal more. He had 


been “knocked about,” as people say. 
He had seen the futility of a great man 
things upon which simple people set their 
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hopes; he had come to be not very soli- 
citous about much which seems deeply 
important to youth. Thirty-five had 
worked upon him its usualinfluence. But 
of all this Anne knew nothing, and she 
put him aside as a problem not worth 
solution, as a being whose deficiencies 
were deficiencies of nature. She was 
more interesting to him. She was the 
only one of the house who was not evi- 
dent on the surface. And his interest 
was stimulated by natural curiosity. He 
wanted to know what the story was which 
he child-sister referred to so frankly, 
which the mother wanted toignore. There 
was even a something in the intercourse 
between Anne and her father which caught 
his attention. They were on perfectly 
good terms — but what was it? He was 
a man who took things as they came, who 
did not feel a very profound interest in 
anything— save one thing. But this 
little mystery reflected in Anne’s serious 
eyes, and pervading the house with a 
sense of something not apparent, roused 
the dormant sentiment more than he could 
have thought possible. 

The one thing that interested Heath- 
cote Mountford to the bottom of his 
heart was his young brother, for whom 
he had a tender, semi-parental passion, 
preferring his concerns above everything 
else in the world. It was this, indeed, 
which had brought him to Mount with a 
proposal which he could not but feel that 
Mr. Mountford would grasp at. He had 
come to offer to his predecessor in the 
entail that they should join together and 
break it —a singular step for an heir in 
his position to take. But as yet he had 
said nothing about this chief object of his 
visit. When he formed the project it had 
not cost him much. What did he want 
with an estate and a big house to keep 
up, he had said to himself in the snugness 
of his bachelor’s chambers, so much more 
comfortable than Mount, or any other 
such big barrack of a place could ever be 
made? He had already a shabby old 
house to which he went now and then to 
shoot, and which —because Edward (not 
to speak of himself) had been born in it, 
and their mother had died in it, as well as 
many generations of Edwards and Heath- 
cotes in the past—could not be done 
away with, however melancholy and dis- 
mal it might get to be. But Mount had 
no associations for him. Why should not 
St. John’s girls have it, as was just and 
natural? The Mountfords of Mount were 
not anything so very great that heaven 
and earth should be moved to keep them 








up. Besides, he would not be of much 
use in keeping them up; he never meant 
to marry (not because of Antonia, but 
probably because of “knocking about” 
and forgetting that any one thing in the 
world was more important than any other), 
and Edward was delicate, and there was 
no telling what the boy might do; far 
better to have a good sum of money, to 
set that wayward fellow above the reach 
of trouble, and leave it to St. John’s girls 
to provide for the race. No doubt they 
would do that fast enough. They would 
marry, and their children could take th 

name. Thus he had his plans all cut 
and dry before he reached Mount. But 
when he got there, either the reserve of 
Mr. Mountford’s manner, or some certain 
charm in the place which he had not 
anticipated, deferred the execution of it. 
He thought it over and arranged all the 
details during each day’s shooting, not- 
withstanding that the gamekeepers in- 
sisted all the time on discoursing with 
him upon the estate, and pointing out 
what should be done under a new reign 
which the present master did not care to 
have done; but in the evening he was too 
tired (he said to himself) to open so im- 
portant a subject; and thus day after day 
wenton. Perhaps the discourses even of 
the gamekeepers, and their eagerness to 
point out to him the evils that were to be 
amended at presumably the not very dis- 
tant period when a new monarch should 
reign, and the welcome he received from 
the people he met, and the success he 
had at Meadowlands, and the interest 
which he excited in the county, had some- 
thing to do with the disinclination to open 
the subject which seemed to have crept 
upon him; or probably it was only lazi- 
ness. This was the reason which he 
assigned to himself —indolence of mind, 
which was one of his besetting sins he 
knew. But, anyhow, whatever was the 
cause, he had as yet said nothing on the 
subject. He had accepted all the allu- 
sions that were made to his future connec- 
tion with the county, and the overtures of 
friendship; and he had owned himself 
flattered by the attentions of Lord Mead- 
owlands: everything had gone indeed 
precisely as things might have gone had 
he fully accepted his position as heir of 
the Mountfords. Nobody for a moment 
doubted that position: and still, he did 
nothing to undeceive them, nothing to 
show his real disinclination to assume the 
burden of the ownership of Mount. Was 
he really so disinclined to accept it? 
After this week of the new life his head 
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seemed confused on the subject, and he 
was not quite so sure. 

But all the same he felt instinctively 
that Anne would make a far better squire 
than he should. He had gone through 
the village with the girls, and he had seen 
how everything centred in Anne. Though 
there was (he thought) a certain severity 
in her, the village people —— did 
not feel it. They were more at home 
with her than even with her little sister. 
The rector came up to her in the street, 
and put his arm within hers, and led her 
away to see something which had to be 
done, with a mixture of authority and ap- 
peal which touched the looker-on. Mr. 
Ashley was old and feeble, and there was 
something pretty in the way in which he 
supported himself at once physically and 
morally on the young, slim, elastic 
strength of the girl, who was the natural- 
born princess of the place. At the schools 
she was supreme. Wherever she went, 
it was evidently recognized that she was 
the representative at once of law and of 
power. Heathcote, who had not been 
used to it, looked upon her with surprise 
and a wondering admiration. ‘“ You are 
in great demand,” he said. ‘ You havea 
great dealtodo. You seem to have the 
government of the place in your hands.” 

“ Papa is not so active as he used to 
be,” Anne said. “ Besides, there are so 
many little things which come more natu- 
rally to me.” 

“You are princess regent,” he said: 
“T see; you act for the king, but you are 
more than the king. A man could never 
do that.” 

“ Men can do a great deal more than 
women in everything,” said Anne, with 
decision. 

“Qh! can they? I should not have 
said so; but no doubt you know best.” 

“If they cannot, what is the meaning 
of everything that is said in the world, 
Mr. Heathcote? You would have to 
change the entire language. We are 
never supposed to be good for anything. 
What is life to us is supposed to be an 
amusement to you.” 

“ This is a new light,’ said Heathcote, 
somewhat startled. He had no idea that 
it was poor Antonia, the mother of half a 
dozen children, who was in Anne’s mind 
all the time. 

‘Anne, don’t! Mammasays you should 
never talk like that to gentlemen; they 
will think you go in for women’s rights 
and all sorts of horrible things. She 
doesn’t, Cousin Heathcote. She only 





wants to make you stare.” 
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“T think I go in for everybody’s rights ; 
I don’t mind whether they are women or 
men,” said Anne. “Mrs. Fisher, what 
is the matter? The children don’t come 
to school, and Johnny has left the choir. 
There surely must be some reason for all 
that.” 

“ Miss Anne,” said the woman, with a 
smirk and a curtsey, “Johnny’s been in 
the rectory kitchen learning to be a boy. 
Mr. Douglas, miss, that was stopping at 
the rectory, took a fancy to him, and old 
Simes is a-training of him. Mr. Douglas, 
that’s the gentleman, is going to have 
him at his house in town, Miss Anne. 
You knows him, Johnny says.” 

At this Rose gave vent to a suppressed 
gissle. and the woman smirked more 

roadly thanever. But these signs might 
not have caught the attention of Heath- 
cote but for the violent flush which he 
saw overspread Anne’s face. His atten- 
tion was roused on the moment. 

“ Mr. Douglas has been gone for some 
time,” he heard Anne say. A note had 

ot into her voice that had not been there 
fore — a softness, a roundness, a melt- 
ing of the tones. Mr. Douglas !—who 
was he? Heathcote said who was the 
fellow? within himself with an instinctive 
opposition. “The fellow” had nothing 
whatever to do with him, yet he disliked 
him at once. 

“Yes, Miss Anne; but Johnny has 
been in the rectory kitchen a-training ever 
since the gentleman went away.” 

Anne made the woman a little friendly 
sign with her handand wenton. She did 
not pursue her inquiries as officer of the 
school any more: she accepted the ex- 
cuse, though it was no excuse; which 
showed, he said to himself with a smile, 
how efficient female officers of school 
boards would be. Perhaps she was half 
humbled by this evidence of being too 
easily satisfied. She volunteered a pro- 
fession of her faith. 

“TI do not approve of too stringent 
measures ; you ought not to set up one ar- 
bitrary rule ; you ought to take the circum- 
stances into consideration.” Allthis was 
said with alittle heat. “I suppose why 
school boards have been so unpopular 
where they exist, is very much because of 
that.” 

Again a little giggle escaped from the 
bosom of Rose: but it was quickly sup- 
pressed. She gave Heathcote a signifi- 
cant look, as Anne was stopped by some 
one else who wanted to speak to her. 
“That was the gentleman,” Rose whis- 
pered, with mischievous delight. 
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Well, if it was the gentleman! Heath- 
cote thought, he was a lucky fellow; but 
the idea of giving up Mount was from 
that moment less pleasant, he could 
scarcely tell why. He did not relish the 
notion of some fellow called Douglas, 
probably some Scotsman who would not 
part with his very ordinary name for a 
king’s ransom, coming into possession of 
the old place. Who was Douglas? On the 
whole, Heathcote for the first time ac- 
knowledged to himself that there might 
be two sides to the question, and that 
there was something wrong and faithless 
in separating the old name of Mountford 
and the male heir from Mount. 

Next day, however, by accident further 
light was thrown to him on this question. 
The principal post came in at noon, and it 
was the habit of the house that the letters 
which came by it should be ranged upon 
one of the tables in the hall, in little heaps, 
where their respective owners found 
them. Coming in to get his share of the 
budget, Heathcote found that Mr. Mount- 
ford was there before him. He had his 
letters in his left hand, but with his right 
had taken up another which lay on Anne’s 
heap. He was balancing it in his fingers, 
half contemptuous, half angry, when 
Heathcote, with the involuntary indiscre- 
tion which so often belongs to the inno- 
cent, knowing no reason why anything 
should be done in secret, paused behind 
him,-and saw at a glance what he was 
about. It was not anything tragical: Mr. 
Mountford had no intention of tamperin 
with Anne’s letter: but he held it up, an 
turned it over, and looked at it all round 
with a look of disgust on his countenance. 
By this time Heathcote had been awak- 
ened to the sense that he was prying into 
a domestic mystery, he who had no right 
to do so, and he hastened to gather his 
own letters from the table. Mrs. Mount- 
ford by this time had come in, on the 
same errand. Her husband held the letter 
up to her with an indignant “humph!” 
“Do you see? She is keeping it up in 
spite of all 1 have said.” 

“| don’t want to see it,” said the step- 
mother, nervously; “put it down. I 
have nothing to do with Anne’s letters, 
papa!” 

And then a sort of sensation spread 
through the room, he could not tell what, 
and Heathcote became aware that Anne 
herself had comein. She walked straight 
to the table where her father stood, still 
with her letter in his hand. She recognized 
it in his hand with a sudden flush of con- 
sciousness, and stood facing him, saying 








pening: pale now, but with courage, not 
ear. 

“ This is for you apparently, Anne; you 
are keeping up the correspondence, what- 
ever I may say.” 

“Yes, papa, I am keeping it up.” She 
put out her hand and took the letter. She 
made no explanation or excuse ; but went 
away with it, slowly, with a sort of formal 
dignity. It was a strange little scene. 
The observer seemed to see the story 
rising like a picture before him — as Anne 
had thought she saw his story — but more 
distinctly as being more near. He was 
more interested than he could say. He 
had no right to inquire into what was so 
distinctly a family secret. If she only 
would have confided in him, told him how 
it was !— but that he had no right to ex- 

ect. It made avisible commotion in the 

ouse for the rest of theday. Little signs 
of agitation were visible, signs which with- 
out this elucidation would only have puz- 
zled, would have conveyed no enlighten- 
ment to his mind. Anne did not appear 
at lunch. She had gone, it was said, to 
the village, and no doubt had stopped to 
luncheon with the Woodheads. And Mr. 
Mountford was gloomy and absent, yet at 
the same time more alert than usual. “1 
am going to ride over to Hunston this 
afternoon,” he announced. ‘“ Perhaps you 
would like to go with me, Heathcote, and 
see the place?” 

“ What are you going to do at Hunston, 
papa? Let me come with you too: let us 
all go together,” said Rose. 

“IT am going to see Mr. Loseby,” her 
father said; and this, though it had no 
effect upon Rose, made her mother start 
slightly, and cast an anxious look towards 
the head of the table. 

“Do you think, St. John, it is a good 
day to goto Hunston? It is very damp, 
and I am sure you will make your cold 
worse.” 

Mrs. Mountford was not the soul of 
generosity; but she was far from being 
unjust or cruel. She was afraid of what 
her husband might be going to do, even 
should it be for the advantage of Rose. 

“] think I can manage to take care of 
my cold,” he said. 

“ But that is just what gentlemen never 
do. Don’t go to-day, St. John. Wait till 
it is drier and brighter.” She even got up 
from her chair and went round to him and 
put her hand onhis shoulder. “ Wait till 
you have had time to think.” 

“T have taken too much time to think,” 
he said, crossly turning away his head and 
rising from the table. “ Heathcote, if you 
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would like to come with me, I shall be 
ready in half an hour.” 

“ What is it, mamma ?” said Rose, half 
frightened too, as her father went out of 
the room. Mrs. Mountford —the spec- 
tator always thought the better of her for 
it—fell a crying, without being able to 
restrain herself, half in real distress, half 
in nervous excitement. “Oh, Mr. Heath- 
cote, if you can do anything to smooth 
him down, do so; I am afraid he is go- 
ing to—to tamper with his will!” she 
cried, 


CHAPTER XV. 
TAMPERING WITH A LAWYER. 


THE road to Hunston was a pleasant 
road. They went through the park first, 
which was in all the glory of autumn col- 
oring, the oaks and the beeches a wonder 
to see, and even the slim elms all golden 
standing up against a blue afternoon sky, 
in which already there began to appear 
faint beginnings of purple and crimson as 
the sun got westward; and after that the 
road ran between other parks, and more 
and more wealth of russet or of golden 
foliage. But Mr. Mountford was not a 
very entertaining companion. Heathcote 
when he was “ at home ” was in very good 
society — in society, that is to say, which 
was agreeable, where there was much talk 
and great freedom of intercourse, and 
since he had been at Mount he had found 
pleasure in the society of the girls, one of 
whom amused him, while one interested 
him. Mr. Mountford, however, did neither 
the one nor the other. He indicated the 
different houses with his riding-whip as 
they passed. 

“That’s Newton-Magna. The New- 
tons once contested the county with us. 
My grandfather married a Newton — 
they are, therefore, connections. This 
is where old Lady Prayrey Poule lives. 
She has just made a ridiculous marriage, 
of which everybody is talking. I don’t 
know who the man is. There is Meadow- 
lands to the right, and that’s young Las- 
sell’s place, whom I suppose you have 
heard of.” 

This was the style of his conversation. 
Sometimes he varied it by giving his 
kinsman an account of the value of the 
livings and the goodness of the land. 

“It is worth so much an acre on this 
side of the river, and not half on the 
other side. The land up my way is gen- 
erally good, and the livings are excellent. 
In my parish the living has always been 
held by a younger son, but naturally 
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there has been no younger son. Ah! 
ou think that Edward ! — well, if I had 
nown more of Edward, I might perhaps 
— but he is quite young; there is plenty 
of time.” 

Between the intervals, however, when 
he was not engaged with these local de- 
tails, Mr. Mountford had not much to say. 
He was not brilliant in himself, and he 
was preoccupied. He had all the air of 
a man who was going, as his wife said, 
to tamper with his will. When his com- 
panion spoke to him he gave short an- 
swers: his thoughts were somewhere 
else. When they approached the town 
he became still more brief in his indica- 
tions. 

“The church is considered fine, I be- 
lieve, and the High Street is a nice street. 
I am going to Loseby’s, who is my law- 
rer. He has had all the Mount affairs 
in his hands since ever I can remember, 
ahd much longer — he and his father be- 
fore him. He'll like to make your ac- 
quaintance; but in the mean time I have 
some business with him. Perhaps you 
would like to look about the town a little.” 

Heathcote said he would like to look 
about the town, and Mr. Mountford, evi- 
dently gathering himself up with an effort, 
buttoned up a button which had come un- 
done of his coat, and with a very deter- 
mined air strode into the lawyer’s office. 
It was part of a tall red brick house which 
formed an important feature in the scene, 
a house with many rows of windows, 
long and narrow, which twinkled in the 
setting sun. In Heathcote’s mind there 
was a great deal of mingled curiosity and 
sympathy. He would have liked to know 
what was going to happen, to be behind 
Mr. Loseby’s curtains, or in some cup- 
board full of parchments. There could 
be no doubt that something affecting 
Anne’s future was in the wind. He 
laughed at himself, after a moment, to 
think how much importance, how much 

ravity, he was attaching to it. After all, 
4 said to himself, as Cosmo had done 
before, tyrannical fathers are a thing of 
the past; nobody cuts off a child nowa- 
days with a shilling. No doubt all Mr. 
Mountford meant was to tie up her money 
so that no worthless fellow of a husband 
could get at it. But, though he felt that 
this was the only reasonable interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Mountford’s mission, yet the 
various little scenes he had been a wit- 
ness to made an impression upon his 
mind in spite of himself. Anne standing 


rave and simple, facing her father, hold- 
ing out her hand for her letter, saying, 
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“ Yes, I keep it up ” — was it undutiful of 
the girl? and the father’s stern displeas- 
ure and the mother’s (or stepmother was 
it? all the more credit to her) excitement 
and distress. To be sure a family quarrel 
always threw a house into agitation, even 
where no great harm was to be looked for. 
No doubt it was undutiful of the girl. 
After all, if a parent is not to have in- 
fluence on that point, where is the use of 
him? And no doubt she had chosen a 
man unworthy of her, or such a fuss 
would never have been made. Heathcote 
was not a parent, but still he had in some 
respects the responsibilities of a parent. 
Edward was delicate, he was not strong 
enough to fight his way against the world ; 
but he was not amiable, the quality which 
ought to belong to all delicate and weakly 
persons, and which makes up for so many 
deficiencies. He had strong passions in 
his weak body. He had already got into 
various scrapes, out of which his brother 
had been called upon to draw him. 
Heathcote had a letter in his pocket now 
which had given him a great deal of 
thought. It had drawn him back to his 
former conviction that Edward’s affairs 
were the most important in the world. It 
was not in his power by himself to do all 
that Edward wanted, to secure the boy’s 
comfort, so far as that was possible. He 
must speak to Mr. Mountford on the 
ride home. It was not a thing to be neg- 
lected any longer. This was the chief 
thing in his mind as he walked about 
Hunston, looking into the old church, and 
surveying all the shops. He “made 
acquaintance,” as his kinsman had bid- 
den him, with the quiet little county 
town, with a curious mingling of ideas in 
his mind. In the first place, he could 
not but think how many generations of 
Mountfords had trodden this pavement, 
ladies in farthingales and men in peri- 
wigs, bucks of the Regency, sober poli- 
ticians of the period of Retorm; and by 
and by it would be his own turn — he too, 
in his day would ride in on a steady-go- 
ing old cob, like St. John Mountford, or 
drive in the family coach to see his law- 
yer and his banker and do his business. 
But no—he contradicted himself with a 
little confusion — no, this was just what 
he was not to do. For the moment he 
had forgotten his own purpose, the object 
that brought him to the old home of 
the race —which was to sever himself 
from it. No, after all, he said to himself 
with a smile, there was not very much to 
give up; the pleasure of riding into the 
county town and receiving the respectful 








salutations of all the shopkeepers: that 
was not much. The Albany was a better 
place to live in, Piccadilly was a little 
more entertaining than the High Street. 
Nevertheless it was certain that Heath- 
cote felt a pinch of regret when he remem- 
bered that the glories of Mount and the 
reetings of Hunston were not to be his. 

e laughed, but he did not like it. All 
the more was it essential that this step 
should be taken without delay. 

Heathcote examined everything there 
was to see tn the place, and walked three 
or four times from one end to another of 
the High Street, awakening the greatest 
curiosity in the bosoms of all the shop- 
keepers, and a flutter of futile hope and 
expectation behind the bonnets in the 
milliner’s windows, where Miss Trim- 
min’s niece took this novel apparition for 
the hero of her last romance. Thata gen- 
tleman should see a face at a window, and 
walk up and down High Street for an 
hour for the chance of another glimpse 
of it, was not at all an out-of-the-way 
event for the readers of the Family 
Herald — much more likely than that he 
should be waiting for Mr. Mountford. 
When, however, the master of Mount ap- 
peared at last, he bore all the outward 
signs of a prolonged combat. His hair 
was rubbed up off his forehead, so that 
his hat rested upon the ends of it, not 
upon his head. His eyes were agitated 
and rolling. Mr. Loseby, a little stout 
old gentleman, with a large watchchain 
and seals, came out after him with similar 
signs of commotion. The family lawyer 
was red and breathless, while his com- 
panion was choked and pale. They came 
out together with that air-of formal polite- 
ness which follows a quarrel, to the door. 

“ Heathcote,’”’ Mr. Mountford called, 
holding up his hand; “ this is Mr. Loseby, 
whose name must be known to you as the 
man of business of my family for several 
generations. We have always had the 
utmost confidence in them, as they have 
always done their best for us.” 

“ After such an introduction,” said Mr. 
Loseby, “1 ought to make a bow and 
hope for the continuance of custom and 
favor, which my best efforts will be ex- 
erted to deserve.” 

And then there was a forced laugh, in 
which some of the resentment of the two 
elder men fortunately blew off. They 
stood together in a circle at the door of 
the Queen Anne mansion. Mr. Loseby 
only wore no hat. He was bald and 
round and shining all over, a man to 
whom genial good-humor was evidently 
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more natural than the air of heat and irri- 
tation which was upon him now. 

“I hope we are to see something of Mr. 
Heathcote Mountford in the county after 
this. I hope you mean to make acquaint- 
ance with your neighbors, and feel your- 
self at home. The name of Mountford is 
a passport here.” (“Though I don’t 
know why it should be — obstinate asses ! 
pig-headed fools!” the puffing little law- 
yer said to himself.) 

“1 am here on false pretences,” Heath- 
cote said. “I fear I have been taking in 
my cousin and his family and all their ex- 
cellent friends. I may as well tell it at 
last. My real object in coming was rather 
to sever myself from the county than to 
draw the bond tighter ——” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mr. Mount- 
ford, abruptly. 

“ Forgive me for saying nothing about 
it before. This is a good opportunity 
now, when we have Mr. Loseby’s assist- 
ance. I came with the express intention 
of making a proposal to you, St. John, 
about the entail.” 

Mr. Loseby looked first at the speaker 
and then at his client, forming his lips 
into a round, as if he would have said, 
“Whew-w! This is something altogether 
new.” 

Mr. Mountford took no notice of his 
look ; he said, still more abruptly than be- 
fore, “* What about the entail?” 

“Pardon me if I say it,” said Heath- 
cote. “Mount is quite new to me; it 
does not attract me” (what a fib that was, 
he felt in his heart) “I shall never 
marry. I have suffered the time for 
forming new connections to pass, and 
my brother has indifferent health and no 
liking for country life. On the other 
hand, it is natural that my cousin should 
prefer to be succeeded by his own family. 
What I have to say is that I am very will 
ing, if you like it, to join with you in 
breaking the entail.” 

“In breaking the entail!” Mr. Lose- 
by’s mouth grew rounder and rounder; he 
seemed to be forming one whistle after 
another, which came to nothing. But he 
did not take time to express his own sur- 
prise or his own opinion, so much was he 
occupied in watching the effect of this 
announcement upon Mr. Mountford. The 
latter was dumbfoundered ; he stood and 
stared at the speaker with blank dismay 
and consternation. But it did not appar- 
ently produce any livelier or happier im- 
pression upon his mind. He was not 
eager to snatch at the opportunity of put- 





ting his own child in his place. 
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“You must be cracked,” he said; “do 
ou know how long the Mountfords have 
een at Mount ? —the oldest house in the 

county, and, if not the richest or the 
largest, in some ways by far the most in- 
teresting. Heathcote, there must be 
something under this. If you are pressed 
for money, if there is anything you want 
to do, I dare say Loseby will manage it 
for you.” 

“T will do anything that is in reason,” 
Mr. Loseby said, not without a little em- 
phasis which brought a tinge of red on 
his client’s countenance. They could not 
yet give up their duel with each other, 

owever important the other communica- 
tion might be. 

“Heathcote Mountford will not ask 
you to do anything out of reason,” cried 
the other; “and in case be should exceed 
that limit, here am I ready to be his 
security. No, we must not hear anything 
more about breaking the entail.” 

“Tam afraid you must consent to hear 
something more,” said Heathcote, half 
pleased, half angry; “it is not a sudden 
fancy. I have considered it thoroughly ; 
there are numberless advantages, and, so 
far as I can see, nothing of substantial 
— to be brought forward on the other 
side. 

“Oh come, this is too much!” cried 
the lawyer, moved to professional inter- 
est; “nothing on the other side! But 
this is not a place to discuss so serious a 
subject. Step into my office, and let us 
have it out.” 

“I have bad enough of your office for 
one day,” said Mr. Mountford (at which 
the lawyer barely restrained a chuckle) ; 
“T have had quite enough of your office, 
1’ll go and see about the horses. If there 
is anything wrong, Heathcote, have it out, 
as he says, with Loseby. He'll make it 
all right tor you. He may not always be 
satisfactory to deal with for those who 
prefer to judge for themselves sometimes ; 
but if it is anything you want, he’ll give 
you trustworthy advice.” 

“Thank you for your good word, 
Squire,” said the lawyer, laughing, and 
putting his hand to his forehead with the 
duck of a country bumpkin. ‘ Now take 
a seat,” he added, as he led the stranger 
into a trim wainscoted room with cup- 
boards hid behind half the panels, and the 
secrets of half the families of the county 
in them, “and let us talk this over. I 
cannot understand why Mountford does 
not jump at it (yes, 1 do; I ca# under- 
stand, now), but why you should wish to 
doit! Pardon me, if I say on your side 
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it is mere madness. What good can it 
do you? If you want money, as your 
cousin says, I can get you as much money 
as you like —at least,” he said, pausing 
to survey him with dubious looks, as if 
with a momentary apprehension that his 
new acquaintance might turn out a sport- 
ing man in difficulties or something of 
that disreputable kind, “almost as much 
as you like.” 

“I do want money,” Heathcote said, 
“but I do not want it unless I give a fair 
equivalent. The entail is of no advantage 
tome. I live in London. I do not want 
to keep up the faded glories of a place in 
the country.” 

“ Faded glories! We thought, on the 
contrary, everything was as fine as in the 
queen’s palace, and all new,” cried Mr. 
Loseby, with his favorite restrained whis- 
tle of comic surprise. 

“ T havea place of my own,” said Heath- 
cote, ‘a poor one, I allow, but enough for 
my requirements. I am nota marrying 
man, and very likely, God knows, to be 
the last of my family; what do I want 
with an entailed estate?” 

“ But that is so easily remedied,” said 
the lawyer. “ Marry—marry, my dear 
sir! and you will no longer be the last of 
your family, and will very soon learn to ap- 
preciate an entailed estate. By hy 
cried Mr. Loseby, rubbing his hands. He 
would not say, “ By Jove!”’ or even, “ By 
George!” or anything of the sort, which 
would have been unbecoming his years 
and dignity; but when things were too 
many for him, he swore, “ By !” and 
was refreshed. “I could tell youa thing to 
do,” cried the lawyer, with a chuckle, “ that 
would save the family froma great deal 
of trouble. What do you think that obsti- 
nate — I beg your pardon, Mr. Heathcote, 
he and I are old friends, we say what we 
please to each other — what do you sup- 
pose he has been doing here ? — trying to 
force me, against all the teachings of rea- 
son, to alter his will —to cut off that fine 
girl, that delightful creature, Anne.” 

“ Mr. Loseby, I don’t suppose this is a 
thing which I am intended to know.” 

“ You will know, sooner or later, if he 
carries it out,’”’ cried the lawyer; * but 
you are right, I have no business to be- 
tray my client’s affairs. But, look here 
now,” he said, bending across the table, 
leaning on both his elbows to look insin- 
uatingly, coaxingly in Heathcote’s face, 
“look here now! I never saw you before, 
Mr. Heathcote, but your name is as famil- 
iar to me as my a bc, and I am a very old 
family friend, as I may say, as well as 














their man of business. Look here now. 
You are a very personable man, and not 
a bit too old for her, and a most suitable 
match in every way. Why shouldn’t you 
make up to Anne? Hear me out, and 
don’t flare up. Bless you, I am not a 
stranger, nor a mere impudent country 
attorney, as perhaps you are thinking. I 
knew them all before they were born. 
Anne is perhaps a little serious, you will 
think, a little highfaluting. But nobody 
knows till they do know her what a fine 
creature she is. Anne Mountford is a 
wife fora king. And here she’s got en- 
tangled with some fellow whom nobody 
knows, and Mountford of course refuses 
his consent. But she is not the girl to be 
bullied or treated with severity. Why 
. couldn’t you go in now and try for Anne? 
You are not to be supposed to know any- 
thing about it; it would all be innocence 
in you; and who knows that she mightn’t 
be glad of the chance of slipping out of 
the other, though she won’t give in to 
threats. Won’t you think of it? Won’t 
ou think of it? I don’t know the man, 
if he were a prince, that might not be 
proud of Anne.” 

All this Heathcote listened to with 
very strange sensations. He was angry, 
amused, touched by the enthusiasm of the 
little round shining man, who thus en- 
treated him, with every kind of eloquence 
he was capable of, his eyes and hands and 
his whole frame twisting into gestures of 

ersuasion. Heathcote was disposed to 
augh, but he was still more disposed to 
resent this familiar employment of his 
cousin’s name. 

“Are you aware that I have no right to 
be brought into the family secrets, to have 
their affairs thus revealed to me?” he 
said. “Stop —nor to hear the name of 
a young lady for whom I have so much 
respect treated so. Allowing that I need 
not resent it as a liberty, since you are an 
older friend than I am, still you must see 
that between you and me, strangers to 
each other ——” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said Mr. Loseby, 
“you are quite right. I see. I thought 
perhaps exceptional circumstances might 
warrant — but never mind. I am wrong, 
I see it. Well, then, about this entail 
business. Don’t you see this is why our 
friend does not jump at it? Little Rose 
could never be Mountford of Mount. 
Anne would make a noble squire, but it 
is out of the question for her sister. 
Keep to your entail, Mr. Heathcote, and 
if I can = of use to you, I will do my 
best. If it’s a money difficulty, we'll tide 
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it over for you. Let me know all the 
circumstances, and I will do my best.” 

“I cannot give up my project all at 
once,” Heathcote said, hesitating. 

“1 would if I were you. It would harm 
yourself and do good to nobody. I cer- 
tainly would if I were you,” said the law- 
yer, getting up and accompanying him to 
the door. . 

“T must exercise my own judgment on 
that point, Mr. Loseby.” 

“Certainly, certainly, certainly, Mr. 
Heathcote Mountford! You will all ex- 
ercise your judgment, you will all do what 
seems good in your own eyes. I know 
what the Mountfords are from generation 
to generation. If it had not been that St. 
John Mountford had the luck to take a 
fancy to a rich woman for his first wife, 
what would the place have been by this 
time? but that is a chance that doesn’t 
happen once in a century. And now, 
when here is another — the finest chance! 
with openings for such a settlement! But 
never mind, never mind, of course you 
will all take your own way.” 

“T hope you have brought him to rea- 
son, Loseby,” said Mr. Mountford, from 
the back of his cob, as they emerged 
again into the street. 

“All arrangements about property 
which are against nature are against rea- 
son,” said the little lawyer, sententiously. 
“Good afternoon, gentlemen. When you 
go in for these fancy arrangements, it is 
some sort of a poetical personage you 
want, and not a lawyer. I wish you a 
pleasant ride.” 

“ He is a character,” said Mr. Mount- 
ford, with a short laugh, as they rode 
away. But thatlaugh was the only sound 
of the lighter sort that broke the gravity 
of their silent companionship, as ‘their 
horses’ hoofs clattered over the stones of 
the little town, and came out upon the 
long silence of the country road now fall- 
ing rapidly into twilight. “We are a 
little late,’ Mr. Mountford said, half an 
hour after. As for Heathcote, he did not 
feel, any more than his kinsman, in a hu- 
mor fortalk. What he had heard, though 
he had protested against hearing it, dwelt 
in his mind, and the somewhat morose 
gravity of the other infected him in spite 
of himself. What had St. John Mount- 
ford, who was in reality a commonplace, 
good enough sort of man, been doing to 
warrant so gloomy an aspect? Had he 
been turning the fortunes of the family 
upside down and spoiling the life of the 
daughter he loved best? or was it a 
mere exhibition of sulkiness consequent 
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upon the quarrel with the lawyer and the 
opposition he had encountered? Heath- 
cote had known nothing about these 
Mountfords a week ago, and now how 
closely he felt himself knitted up in their 
affairs, whether he continued to be for- 
mally connected with them or not! As 
he rode along in this mutual silence by 
his kinsman’s side, he could not help 
thinking of the catastrophe which might 
be coming ; that “fine creature” Anne — 
the little old bald shining lawyer had 
grown eloquent when he spoke of her. 
And though she seemed a little severe to 
Heathcote, he could not but acknowledge 
to himself that she had always interested 
him. Rose? oh, Rose was a pretty little 
thing, a child, a nobody; it did not matter 
very much what happened to her; but if 
it should happen that Anne’s life was _ be- 
ing changed, the brightness taken out of 
it, and all those advantages which seemed 
so natural and becoming transferred from 
her to the profitof Rose? Heathcote felt 
that this would be a wrong to move 
heaven and earth; but it was not a sub- 
ject in which he, a stranger, had any right 
to interfere. As he looked at the dark 
muffled figure of her father by his side 
against the faint crimson which still lin- 
gered in the west, he could scarcely help 
chafing at the thought that, though he 
was their nearest relation, he was still a 
stranger, and must not, dared not say a 
word. And what kind of fellow, he said 
to himself, in natural indignation, could it 
be who was wilfully leading Anne into the 
wilderness, accepting her sacrifice of that 
which was the very foundation of her 
life? Perhaps had he himself been the 
man who loved Anne he would have seen 
things in a different light; but from his 
present point of view his mind was full of 
angry wrath and contempt for the un- 
known who could let a girl inexperienced 
in the world give up so much for him. 
He was a nobody, they said. He must be 
a poor sort of creature, Heathcote, on 
these very insufficient grounds, decided in 
his heart. 

It was a beautiful clear October night, 
with frost in the air, the stars shining 
every minute more and more brightly, the 
crimson disappearing, even the last golden 
afterglow fading into palest yellow in the 
west, and all the great vault of sky dark- 


ening to perfect night. The horses’ hoofs 
beat upon the long, safe, well-kept road, 
bordered by long monotonous walls and 
clouds of trees, from which darkness had 
Stolen their color —a perfectly safe, tran- 
quil country road, with a peaceful house 
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at the end, already lighting all its win- 
dows, preparing its table for the wayfar- 
ers. Yet there was something of the 
gloom of a tragedy in the dark figure 
wrapped in silence pondering one could 
not tell what plans of mischief, and wrath- 
ful loomy intentions, which rode by 
Heathcote’s side, without a word, along 
all those miles of darkling way. 





From The Quarterly Review. 
WALKS IN ENGLAND.* 


MAny Englishmen who have travelled 
indefatigably on the Continent must be 
inclined to regret, with advancing years, 
that they have seen so little of their own 
country. We are persuaded that many of 
the hard-working men, who seek to re- 
lieve the prolonged brain-strain by change 
of life and scene, are mistaken in hurry- 
ing abroad for their annual holiday. Not 
that we question for a moment either the 
pleasures or the advantages of foreign 
travel. The wise Bacon never said a 
truer thing than when he pronounced it 
to be in the younger sort “an essential 
part of education.” But it is a taste that 
grows on us, till as matter of habit it is 
apt to monopolize the whole of the leisure, 
and we may be reminded, when it is too 
late to retrieve the mistake, that we have 
been neglecting the wealth of enjoyment 
that lies at our very doors. Then there 
are inveterate wanderers who profess 
themselves alive to the varied attractions 
of their native islands, but who defer the 
exploration of them on principle. They 
will do their more distant travels in the 
freshness of their powers, and make leis- 
urely expeditions about England when 
their strength begins to failthem. They 
are wrong, we believe, in many ways. 
Old habits are not easily changed; nor 
are the familiar grooves of travel to be 
lightly deviated from. Moreover, and 
what is still more to the point, England is 
emphatically a country for the active pe- 
destrian. The railways, laid along levels 
and through cuttings, are of course con- 
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venient for rapid transit, but little more; 
and even the carriage-roads are compara- 
tively commonplace. The fascinations of 
England are in its shady lanes; in the 
heaths and commons and unenclosed 
wastes; in the straggling copses and 
hanging covers and untrimmed hedge- 
rows; in the lonely cross-roads, where 
delusive finger-posts, far gone in decay, 
may confound confusion; in the field- 
paths where you scramble over dilapi- 
dated stiles and force yourself through 
haif over-grown gaps, steering perhaps for 
a doubtful destination by the occasional 
— of some distant church-tower. 

ntil we actually commit ourselves to the 
_guidance of our instincts, aided by chance 
questionings of rustics more or less intel- 
ligent; until we plunge into the unex- 
plored, losing ourselves in the mazes of 
those lanes and those field-paths; it is 
impossible to realize the broken character 
of the scenery in the more picturesque 
districts of even “the home counties.” 
Looking out over the slightly rolling land- 
scape from some commanding height, it 
may seem to be very much on a dead 
level. In reality, as the tired pedestrian 
may learn long before evening, it is a 
blending of swelling hill and dale, where 
we are perpetually dropping upon farm- 
steadings in unsuspected hollows ; emer- 
ging, after a sharp climb through hidden 
woods, on some breezy bit of heath or 
common; or stumbling, when we least 
expect it, on a sequestered village where 
the sight of a stranger is the sensation of 
aweek. We say nothing now of the more 
remote districts that are stern or almost 
savage in their aspects — the bleak hills 
of Cumberland and Derbyshire — the 
brown dales of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
— the moorlands and green pastoral val- 
leys of the Border — the rugged, bowlder- 
strewn moors of Devon—or the rocky 
coast scenery of Northumberland and 
Cornwall. 

But in whatever direction the English 
tourist may bend his steps, he ought to be 
fairly independent, not only of convey- 
ances but of accommodation, and of the 
weather as well. He may generally make 
sure of clean night-quarters, and in the 
more primitive neighborhoods, should he 
be benighted far a an inn, he may 
count on the hospitality of some farm- 
house or cottage. But if he be inclined 
to dyspepsia or fastidious about his eat- 
ing, his pleasure trip may possibly be- 
come a pilgrimage of penance, and more 
beneficial in its consequences to his doc- 





tors than to himself. We donot speak of 
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hotels in the hackneyed tourist countries, 
where perhaps the greatest inconvenience 
is the inevitable scramble. But, owing 
to the scarcity of critical customers, the 
life in little-frequented inns is a lottery 
where the prizes are few and far between. 
Nothing in its ~ can be better than a 
simple English table satisfactorily served. 
But too often the stranger finds the larder 
bare, and takes the listless landlord un- 
awares. His arrival is the signal for a 
descent on the poultry-yard, or a rush 
down the village street to the butcher, 
who may chance to have killed a sheep 
that morning. Or at best the bill of fare 
is likely to be limited to a choice between 
the tough chops and tougher steak; and 
the visitor may deem himself fortunate if 
he can fall back on homely eggs and ba- 
con. Experiences of the kind are seri- 
ous to the valetudinarian; but they are 
nothing more than some of the excite- 
ments of a checkered day to a healthy man 
in good walking condition. 

And so it is with the changes. of our 
variable climate. The walker must be 
content to take the weather as it comes; 
and it is seldom that the steady down-pour 
is so relentless as to baffle his plans, or 
keep him a close prisoner for more than 
half a day at the utmost. With a water- 
proof-or Scotch plaid slung to his shoul- 
ders, he is indifferent to flying showers ; 
and although shrivelling east winds are 
trying to the temper, he manages to take 
the rough edge off even these, 7 quick- 
ening his pace and keeping the blood in 
circulation. Perhaps the most unpleas- 
ant effect of protracted rains on a pedes- 
trian ramble is the state in which they 
leave the country. Shady lanes have 
been flooded from the overflow of the 
land-springs in their banks ; the paths that 
cross heavy soil have been turned into 
quagmires where progress is most diffi- 
cult; here and there in the low-lying 
meadows they have been swamped beyond 
recognition; while streams have risen 
over their banks, leaving the foot-bridges 
inaccessible. The day’s work is length- 
ened indefinitely. What should be a 
pleasure becomes pain when the boots 
are clogged with mud or clay; and the 
pedestrian may be driven to betake him- 
self to the high-roads, or even to resign 
himself to confinement ina carriage. It 
is annoying, and he relieves his feelings 
by grumblings; and yet in his calmer mo- 
ments he would hardly have the weather 
very different. For itis to those lower- 
ing clouds and that somewhat excessive 
moisture we owe the greenof the smiling 
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landscapes; the rich masses of foliage in 
the feathering woods; the wild under- 
growth in the well-timbered parks, where 
the deer are almost lost to sight in the 
beds of bracken; the luxuriance of the 
climbers and creepers that make tangled 
thickets of the hedgerows ; and the bloom 
of the wild flowers that enamel the road- 
sides and the copses in the spring and the 
early summer. 

Next to the freshness of the coloring 
that delights and rests the eye, the genu- 
ine charm of lowland English scenery is 
in its homelike character. In the most 
sublime scenes of the Continent there is 
eet either a certain monotony of 

eauty, or a severity of grandeur repel- 
ling familiarity. Even in the brilliant 
sunshine of the long summer day there is 
a sense of chill desolation and lurking 
death among the peaks and glaciers of 
the higher Alps. Lord Beaconsfield gave 
another proof of his fine instinct when 
he wrote, a few months before his death, 
“ Lakes and mountains, however glorious 
for a time, in time weary; sylvan scenery 
never palls.” In fact, with the exception 
of the Alps, which have attractions of their 
own, the parts of the Continent, to which 
the English “foot-wanderer returns by 
predilection, are those where he is most 
constantly reminded of our more pictur- 
esque English scenery; the Tyrol, for 
example, or the more glorious Salzkam 
mergut; the Black Forest or the Harz; 
the valleys of the Vosges and Haardt; or 
the woodland departments of western 
France. There will sometimes be a de- 
pressing preponderance of the dark fir- 
trees, though nothing can be finer than 
the effects in the open glades, where the 
slanting sunbeams are gilding the slender 
columns, and streaking with long black 
shadows the beds of bilberries under- 
neath. But there are great beech forests 
as well, and orchards in a flush of bloom 
or bending under the burden of their 
fruits; there are swift streams with mossy 
banks in green meadows, and masses of 
English-like ferns, and the general exu- 
berance of growth that tells of abundant 
moisture. The landscapes are dotted 
over with scattered hamlets and mills, and 
farmhouses with their hanging eaves and 
open-air — standing among great 
barns and outbuildings. It is those farm- 


houses, with their signs of rustic wealth 
and rough-and-ready farming —the _pi- 
geons cooing on the roofs —the poultry 
scraping round the barns—the bees 
humming over the garden flowers — the 
cows coming home from the meadows for 
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the milking — that remind us of “ Merry 
England” as it used to be before these 
latter days of agricultural distress, and 
the development of high-pressure compe- 
tition with America. 

Yet even there, in spite of the Freund- 
lichkeit, we have somewhat too much of 
the sameness we have complained of else- 
where. We have pretty scenery and pic- 
turesque farming, but that is all. Every- 
where is the same sharp division between 
the country and the city. Wealth and 
lettered ease, the enjoyments of intellect- 
ual society and the refinements of edu- 
cated luxury, are almost entirely confined 
to the towns. Men only take their fami- 
lies to the country for flying visits in the 
fine season; and then nineteen-twentieths 
of the busy and fashionable worlds crowd 
themselves into the baths and the watering 
places. The schloss or chateau is seldom 
attractive to the English taste; there is 
nothing between the schloss and the 
suburban villa; and the parish priest is 
sprung from the people he lives among. 
It is one of the principal charms of rural 
England, that we have never had these 
arbitrary lines of delimitation. From the 
highest to the lowest, and from time im- 
memorial, class has shaded away into 
class, covering the country with their res- 
idences. Pursuits have been confounded 
in common rural tastes, and one man 
makes his pleasure of what is the busi- 
ness of another. The peer may be a 
working farmer, looking after his flocks 
and fields as keenly as any of his tenants. 
So may be the rector, if he have a com- 
riers A glebe, or the merchant retired 
from the firm, or the colonist come home 
with a competency. Families have been 
settled for centuries under the ancestral 
roof; and the new men, though sometimes 
with vulgar ostentation, do their best to 
fall into the fashions of the others. Money 
or money’s worth has been scattered 
broadcast by the worthy old folks who 
went their ways in peace before these 
modern days of reformation. It has been 
sunk in the soil; it has been left to lie 
fallow, as political economists say, in com- 
mons, and wastes, and straggling hedge- 
rows; it has been lavished in the parks 
of princely domains, or it has been spent 
on the grounds of quiet parsonages and 
unpretending ornamental cottages. The 
rural architecture of eight hundred years 
ago still perpetuates its varieties among 
us. There are stately castellated piles, 
like Raby or Lumley, that have been little 
changed in the course of centuries. The 
irregular half-fortified grange of the Saxon 
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franklin, as Scott described it in his Roth- 
wood and Baldringham, still has its coun- 
terpart in the picturesque and rambling 
mansion of many an hospitable countr 
squire. There are farmhouses whic 
bear in antiquated figures the dates of the 
Stewarts or the later Tudors, and which 
may have been modelled after older build- 
ings that had seen the Wars of the Roses. 
Nay, there are still such cottage huts 
among the charcoal-burners of the New 
Forest, as might have stood there before 
the Conqueror cleared the district for his 
deer. 

For in England, rich in natural beau- 
ties as it is, it is not only the artist or the 
amateur of nature, who finds on a walk- 
ing tour that he is wandering in a para- 
dise. To make the most of one of those 
expeditions, a man should have some 
versatility of tastes. There is so much 
to interest the archxologist and anti- 
quary, that England may make an arche- 
ologist and antiquary of a poet and ro- 
mancer, as happened with Walter Scott. 
As for our country churches, — when 
spared from the visitation, of which 
Pugin used to say, “the enemy has 
been here,” —they bear the living im- 
press of spontaneous work, and show 
what manner of men they were who built 
them. There is no servility of imita- 
tion in the designs: on the contrary, 
there is an endless display of individual- 
ity, with perceptions of beauty and a pre- 
science of effect, which excite surprise as 
much as admiration. Heaven-born archi- 
tects must have been more common then 
than now; nor can there have been any 
lack of cunning workmen in stone to carry 
out the graceful fancies of the master- 
builders. There was a sad wrecking of 
the monasteries at the Reformation, when 
the nests were pulled down that the rooks 
might be scattered. Nevertheless, from 
Brinkburn on the border to Battle or 
Beaulieu on the Channel, we may realize 
the splendors of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. Cathedrals 
and cathedral closes belong rather to the 
towns than to the country; though St. 
Cuthbert’s minster, with the neighboring 
castle, overhanging the Wear, which 
sweeps round the base of the precipices 
clothed with woods, forms at once the 
grandest and most picturesque of rural 
scenes, and a scene essentially English. 

If we miss the altar-pieces of the great 
Continental churches from our own cathe- 
drals, on the other hand the connoisseur 
comes on art-treasures everywhere among 
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county. Merely confining our visits to 
the “show places,” an English tour may 
be an art-education; though it must be 
confessed that there is a drawback to 
making the most of opportunities in the 
difficculty of finding time for leisurely 
examination. In their paintings and pan- 
nellings, armor and tapestries and quaint 
old furniture, we may remember that our 
country-houses owe many of their attrac- 
tions to our long immunity from war. Even 
in the fierce struggles of the king and 
Parliament, the combatants showed much 
regard for property and did comparatively 
little wanton mischief. Time and fire 
have been the worst enemies of venerable 
mansions, of sculptured monuments, of 
stained glass and fretted ceilings. And 
although Time has caused a certain 
amount of injury, he has done infinitely 
more in the way of embellishment. As 
for the scars of our wars, they have been 
effaced long ago, and all they have left 
behind are memories and associations. 
The least imaginative of men can hardly 
fail to be excited when he is standing 
upon Flodden ridge or looking across 
Bosworth Field, or straying among the 
scenes of those Border ballads that ring 
in the ears like the echoes of a trumpet 
blast. 

For we remember that it is Eng'ish 
scenery, with its historical associations, 
which Ses inspired our poets, artists, and 
novelists. There are spots everywhere 
that evoke the shade of Shakespeare, from 
the cliff at Dover to the blasted heath of 
Forres; and he has written a travelling 
history of the Plantagenets and Tudors, 
as faithful in its main facts and features 
as it is full of dramatic fire. Who can 
look on the windings of the Severn with- 
out thinking of Milton’s “ Comus;” and 
what prettier pictures can we have of cot- 
tage life and country superstitions than 
those he gives with such exquisite grace 
and delicacy in “ L’Allegro”? The spirit 
of old Chaucer guides us, of course, along 
the yew-dotted pilgrimage roads of Kent, 
and on our visit to the shrine of Becket. 
In our own times, the “wizard of the 
north ” has not failed to throw his charm 
over England also, both asa poet (witness 
“ Rokeby”), and still more as a novelist. 
We recognize the rare power of his gen- 
ius in the grasp it laid on the saliant fea- 
tures of local landscapes and historical 
scenes in the course of some flying visit. 
The most laborious of their county his- 
torians never gave a better idea of the 
especial beauties of Berkshire and War- 
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from the pages of “Kenilworth.” And 
Scott could reproduce with the instinc- 
tive perceptions of a Chaucer or a Shake- 
speare the representative types of former 
generations, so that the Giles Gosling of 
the Bear at Cumnor, and “the cutting- 
mercer” of Abingdon, seem as real as 
Harry Baillie of the Tabard and mine 
host of the Garter at Windsor, or Justice 
Shallow at Charlecote Park. It would 
detain us too long to speak of other novel- 
ists and poets; and of artists we can have 
little to say — for the simple reason that, 
although it is the beauties of the country 
that have inspired the masterpieces of 
our landscape schools, yet the most bril- 
liant copy can never reflect any charm of 
its borrowed beauties on the original. In 
that respect the play of imaginative gen- 
jus may actually lessen our enjoyment in 
the work ; since even a Gainsborough, or 
a Turner at his best, cannot gild refined 
gold or paint the lily. Rather do the 
most delightful of our landscapes serve 
very imperfectly the purpose of photo- 
graphs, recalling in faint translations of 
their subjects recollections that had par- 
tially faded from the mind. When we 
see Romney’s gypsies seated round their 
camp-fire on the common, Gainsborough’s 
wagon being driven down the shady lane, 
or Linnell’s sheep and wheat-sheaves on 
the Sussex Downs, we flatter the painters 
by our eager impulse to leave the exhi- 
bition-room for the open air and the sun- 
shine, and be off and away among the 
scenes they depict. 

There have been writers enough on the 
country scenery of England, though per- 
haps scarcely so many as might have 
been expected. Men who are modestly 
conscious of some lack of originality nat- 
urally shrink from describing what should 
be familiar to everybody. There have 
been eminent foreigners who have re- 
corded their impressions of us, from 
Washington Irving down to M. Alphonse 
Esquiros and M. Taine. But, though a 
foreigner’s ideas may be novel and strik- 
ing, they want the knowledge, with the 
sympathetic affection and pride, of the 
native-born Englishman. And if we are 
to seek among native Englishmen for 
piquant and entertaining guides, we are 
sure that we cannot possibly do better 
than pitch on George Borrow and Wil- 
liam. Howitt. Mr. Borrow happily is liv- 
ing still; while Howitt died only the other 
day, deeply regretted by innumerable 
readers, who had come to regard him al- 
most as a personal friend. Happily the 
mantle of Howitt seems to have fallen on 
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Mr. Louis Jennings, whose lively little 
volumes are the best companions we can 
have among the hills of the Peak, and the 
downs and lanes of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex. ,With regard to Borrow, we have 
already described at length, in a previous 
number of this review, his roving life in 
England.* Itis therefore unnecessary to 
say more at present, than that his “ La- 
vengro” and “Romany Rye” contain 
passages which, in their way, are not sur- 
passed by anything in English literature. 

With no pretensions to the learning of 
Borrow, Howitt is the best informed of 
companions. He can read off the story 
of a long-descended family from the es- 
cutcheons on their ancestral roof-tree ; 
and he is seldom at a loss in intricate 
archeological questions. Nor is he ever 
dull, although his subjects may seem dry. 
He had graceful tastes, versatile powers 
of appreciation ; while above all — and it 
is that which gives the piquancy to his 
pages — he was a passionate admirer of 
nature and of the England of the olden 
times. We need not add that he had the 
happy faculty of adaptation, indispensable 
to writing those books of his. It was 
seldom that in the course of his “ visita- 
tion” he met with such churlish rebuffs 
as at Seaton Dalaval, or at Rosanna in 
Wicklow, once the home of Mrs. Tyghe, 
the poetess. Generally speaking, he had 
a welcome everywhere; for in fact his 
fame had often preceded him; and nota- 
bly he insinuated himself into the confi- 
dence of the old women in the north, 
whom he found so often established as 
the guardian spirits of the old castles and 
churches. His enthusiasm is contagious, 
as enthusiasm ought to be; for it is tem- 
pered by good taste, and stops short of 
extravagance. His “Visits to Remarka- 
ble Places” are in no way exhaustive; 
but they are a fair selection from those 
varied objects of interest, which invite the 
cultivated Englishman to the exploration 
of his native island. In many ways Mr. 
Jennings much resembles Howitt ; though 
he leaves history and archzological de- 
tails almost entirely to the guide-books. 
He prides himself on borrowing nothing 
from printed authorities; and he says 
himself, apropos to the history of Lewes 
Priory, “I deal only with what I have 
seen orheard.” Howitt hardly excepted, 
he is the most sociable of guides; he 
chats easily with his readers, as with the 
rustics he comes across in his strolls ; and 


* Quarterly Review for April, 1857, vol. ci., pp. 
468 segq. 
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his bright little volumes are altogether 
made up of his personal observations and 
impressions. It is noteworthy that, in 
the course of their extensive peregrina- 
tions, Howitt and Mr. Jennings seldom 
cross each other’s routes, and the fact 
shows how inexhaustible are the attrac- 
tions of rural England. So far as we 
remember, there are but two of the an- 
cient English seats which both happen to 
have described, and these are Penshurst 
and Hardwicke.* With the exception of 
the Wye Valley, and “the Dukeries” in 
the Midlands, Mr. Jennings confines him- 
self to Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and the 
Peak of Derbyshire. And it strikes us as 
strange that Howitt should seem to have 
avoided these, for he could not fail to 
appreciate their charms, since he was 
born and passed his boyhood among the 
hills of the Peak, while in later life he 
spent, we believe, some years at Esher. 
The second volume of his “ Visits” is 
devoted to the north, and a more pictur- 
esque field for his powers of description 
it would have been impossible to find. 
The contents of the first volume are more 
miscellaneous. They embrace the poeti- 
cal scenery of Wharfdale, and the remi- 
niscences of Stratford-on-Avon ; with bat- 
tle-fields like Flodden, Edge-hill, and the 
more distant Culloden. They take us 
from the lime-tree avenues and suburban 
gardens of Hampton Court to the cliffs of 
Tintagel. They search out such secluded 
country seats as Compton Wingates and 
Wotton Hall; and transport us from the 
venerable antiquities of Winchester to 
the renovated mansion of Stonyhurst, 
modernized into a Jesuit college. We 
have said that the sole occasion on which 
he has anticipated Mr. Jennings in any 
of his southern rambles was on a visit to 
Penshurst; and in a few happy sentences 
he has described the feelings with which 
the wayfarer approaches that cradle of a 
gifted race : — 


In the great national changes which, since 
the days ot the First Charles, have passed over 
England, the great families and their houses 
have necessarily undergone ruinous changes 
too. Many such houses at this moment stand 
roofless and ivy-grown, never again to be re- 
stored. Others have only been recovered by 
the outlay of princely fortunes; and others 
still, though inhabited by the descendants of 
their ancient lords, bear about them, and will 
to the last, the marks of the scath and ravages 
which they have suffered. Penshurst is one 
of these ; and no one who treads its silent park, 
and beholds its huge trees shattered by the 


* Howitt’s “ Rural England.” 
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tempests — its grass-grown pleasaunce and its 
gray walls—but will feel that it derives a 
stronger interest from these circumstances. It 
is not ina scene of entire modern gayety and 
splendor that we would wish to come upon the 
domestic haunts of the Sidneys. Such a scene 
would violate all our ideas of the past, and 
disturb those feelings which drew us to the 
spot. 

Walking from Edenbridge, through the 
delightful village of Chiddingstone, with 
its gabled and timbered cottages restored 
in admirable taste, Mr. Jennings ap- 
proached Penshurst through the charm- 
ing little park of Chiddingstone, which 
like Lullingstone and others of the smaller 
Kentish home domains, breaks away in 
the background into something like moun- 
tainous woodlands in miniature. His way 
to the “ Place’ was somewhat roundabout, 
yet, whether it is approached from the 
side of the station or from the Tunbridge 
road, we are almost rewarded for any de- 
tour by “ the glimpses occasionally caught 
of the historic house to which we are 
going.” Asstately castles like Alnwich or 
Lumley show best in all their commanding 
advantage from the bottom of the steeps 
on which they stand, so old mansions of 
various periods like Penshurst, with their 
jumble of weather-stained roofs and 
gables, strike us as most impressive when 
viewed from above. We doubt if Mr. 
Jennings is right in advising his readers 
to follow the road, instead of turning into 
the footpath through the open park, which 
keeps the house full in view in front. 
But without pausing to admire in the 
mean time, he walks on into the village, 
where he is delayed by the houses be- 
tween the street and the churchyard. 
The group with the archway and the 
tower behind has been a favorite subject 
for painters, and, as a bit of the pictur- 
esque, their effect is unique. As Mr. 
Jennings describes them, 


A little below the inn on the opposite side 
of the way is a pollarded oak, and that leads 
beneath a couple of old cottages into the 
churchyard, through which there is a path to 
the great house. The cottages form a sort of 
archway, and are very fine specimens of the 
timbered building which was in vogue before 
lath and plaster played the important part they 
now do in modern dwellings. From the 
churchyard their appearance is particularly 
striking. They form a fit introduction to the 
old church and “castle,” and I was glad to 
hear that Lord de L’Isle would “not have 
them taken down for any money.” 


Mr. Jennings paid his visit late in 
autumn. The hopping was over, and the 





decorations for the harvest services were 
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withering in the church. “Round the 
entrance door was a garland of yellow 
hops, and the pillars inside were adorned 
with the bloom of the same plant, inter- 
twined with chryanthemums and other 
autumn flowers. There was a wreath of 
apples near the reading-desk, bright, rosy- 
cheeked apples, with a great branch of 
the ‘crab’ near them, andj various speci- 
mens of the harvest of the district.” 
Examining the brasses in the south 
chancel, he discovered among them “a 
small and very plain one —the plainest 
and rudest I ever saw—=inscribed to 
* Thomas Bullayen, the sone of Syr Thom- 
as Bullayen,’ whose tomb is at Hever 
Church.” There was another to a young- 
er sister of Waller’s Saccharissa, who 
died “as is carefully set forth, on Easter 
day, 1558, aged only one year and three 
quarters.” In the opposite chancel is a 
brass to the memory of a “ P’son of this 
place,” a certain Wm. Darkenoll, with a 
long and quaint epitaph giving the very 
day of his decease. The singularity 
about it is, that no trace of the reverend 
gentleman’s existence is to be found in 
the parish register. 


Adjoining the church is the rectory, a house 
of the time of Charles the First, thoroughly 
home-like in its appearance, and with that 
bright ornament, a very pretty garden, in front. 
A few yards off is the great “ Kentish shrine ” 
of Penshurst, lying long and low and cover- 
ing a great space of ground — partly ancient, 
partly modern in its external walls, but wear- 
ing over all that. indescribable look which 
speaks of the long past, and of generations 
which have flourished and disappeared while 
these old bricks and stones were resisting the 
winds and rains of five hundred winters, and 
owners and builders, and all their descendants, 
and millions of our kind throughout the world, 
were being swept quietly into the grave. 

Yet time had laid its hand heavily upon this 
house, and but for great care and prodigal ex- 
penditure it would ere now have been merely 
a picturesque ruin. A few years ago, it was 
found necessary to shore up many of the old 
rooms, for they had become absolutely danger- 
ous. The most extensive works were neces- 
sary to save the structure. These works have 
been carried out ina spirit of love and devo- 
tion — for surcly such sentiments may be kin- 
dled by such a house as this—by the present 
owner, Lord de L’Isle. 


Crossing the court-yard and entering 
the baronial hall, Mr. Jennings finds that 


so little change has taken place in it, that the 
imagination can almost revive the scenes which 
once took place in this famous hall—can 
place before these old tables the groups of 
knights and retainers who once made merry 
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here, and recall the great and joyous festivals 
of harvest-home and Christmas, celebrated 
with the broad and generous hospitality of 
five hundred years ago... . Standing there 
alone, in the fading light of an autumn after- 
noon, the old scenes seem to come back and 
the old actors return — the five hundred years 
are as if they had not been, and one thinks 
in a half-doubting way of the many mighty 
changes which have happened in this land 
around us, since the bricks of this old floor 
and the heavy timbers of yonder lofty roof 
were put together. 


Whatever time must have done in the 
way of injury, all the changes of nearly 
fifty years, that had gone by since Howitt 
saw the place, had been for the better. 
The roof had been made fairly water-tight ; 
and the “ monstrosities ” which then en- 
cumbered it, in the form of leaden vases 
and urns, had been removed. J/ore suo, 
Mr. Jennings protests that he “cannot 
attempt to play the part of guide to this 
house or to describe the numerous por- 
traits and paintings, or curiosities, which 
are treasured up within it.” But on a 
sofa in Queen Elizabeth’s room he “ no- 
ticed a broken mandoline, looking as if 
some one had just injured it and laid it 
there. I asked the housekeeper about it, 
and she told -me that it had belonged to 
Sir Philip Sidney’s mother. It seemed 
as if it had been Sine in the same place 
ever since that worthy lady finished play- 
ing her last tune upon it.” 

Howitt alludes, as Mr. Jennings reminds 
us, to “the silent park,” and the epithet 
might possibly not have been misapplied 
on a September day. Mr. Jennings, who 
wandered in it for some hours still later in 
the season, says, “ The walk produced a 
melancholy effect upon the mind, for 
everything has a deserted and mournful 
air.” ‘It does not look like a park,” he 
adds, “but like a very wild common or 
some half-forgotten wilderness, and this 
appearance is heightened by the spectre 
which now and then confronts you of a 
dead tree, without bark or leaf upon it, 
struck perhaps by lightning or dead of 
mere old age, and now seeming pitifully to 
beseech one to take it away.” Howitt 
could hardly have called it silent, nor 
would it have struck Mr. Jennings as 
melancholy, on a sunny spring day, when 
the rooks are cawing lustily over the 
clumps of magnificent trees, and the chat- 
tering jackdaws are flitting in and out of 
the holes in those spectral stumps stand- 
ing each on its tiny mound, honeycombed 
underneath by families of rabbits. Im- 
pressions, like tastes, are not to be dis- 
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puted about; but, in spite of the stagnant 
pool in the middle distance, overhung by 
alders and encircled by sedges, we should 
have said there was something cheerfully 
homelike in the view from the grand en- 
trance, over the swelling slopes of tim- 
bered turf and bracken, enlivened by the 
groups of well-bred cattle. 

Not excepting the seat of the Sidneys, 
few names sound more romantically in the 
ears of Englishmen than Hardwicke Hall, 
in the other region of England to which 
Mr. Jennings is our guide. “Bess of 
Hardwicke” is almost as much an histori- 
cal notoriety as her royal contemporary 
and namesake ; and many who have never 
seen the place associate the mansion with 
its mistress and builder, as all that is 
most picturesquely Elizabethan. But 
while we have no differences of opinion 
as to the aspect of Penshurst, it is start- 
ling to find how differently Hardwicke 
strikes different people, who may be pre- 
sumed to have gone thither predisposed 
to admiration. Howitt, who visited it for 
the first time some seventy years ago, 
says “it was unlike anything I had ever 
seen; but there were solemn halls in the 
regions of poetry and romance that 
my imagination immediately classed it 
amongst. I advanced towards it with in- 
describable feelings of wonder and de- 
light.” We might have fancied that an 
ardent youth of seventeen was an indiffer- 
ent or impulsive judge; but twenty years 
afterwards he was at Hardwicke again — 
“twenty years to me of many sober ex- 
periences; of naturally extended knowl- 
edge; of observation of our old English 
houses in various parts of the kingdom ; 
but as I once more approached Hard- 
wicke, I felt that it had lost none of its 
effect; nay, that that effect was actually 
increased ; it was more unworldly, more 
unlike anything else, or anything belong- 
ing to common life; more poetical, more 
crowned and overshadowed with beautiful 
and solemn associations, than it was when 
I first beheld it in my youth.” Although 
expressing himself so enthusiastically, 
Howitt must doubtless have had in mem- 
ory the depreciatory criticism of Walpole, 
with whose writings he was very well ac- 
quainted, and which Mr. Jennings quotes. 
“ Never,” writes Walpole, “was I less 
charmed in my life. The house is not 
Gothic, but of that betweenity that inter- 
vened when Gothic declined and Palla- 
dian was creeping in; rather, this is 
totally naked of either.” And Mr. Jen- 
nings altogether agrees, and “ ventures 
to say that Walpole accurately describes 
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the impression which the house will make 
upon anybody who sees it for the first 
time.” For himself, he “should have 
passed it under the impression that it 
was the work of some modern architect, 
built sixty years ago or so, for an Indian 
nabob or a flourishing broker.” He is 
persuaded that, in the many high-flown 
descriptions he has read, “the gifted au- 
thors evidently allowed their imagina- 
tions to run away with them.” When 
men of taste disagree so decidedly, it 
seems to us an inducement the more for 
independent tourists to go to the spot and 
judge for themselves. At Hardwicke 
they cannot be altogether disappointed, 
for the interior, with its fittings and fur- 
nishing of the Elizabethan period, will re- 
ward a longer pilgrimage. 

Not many parts of England, moreover, 
are richer in attractions to the pedes- 
trian than the surrounding districts, and, 
were it not for our predilection for the 
South Downs, we should say that no- 
where do we accompany Mr. Jennings 
with more enjoyment than in his “ Ram- 
bles among the Hills” of northern Der- 
byshire. Like him, we care little for the 
hackneyed show places, which for the 
most part are very much overrated, and 
where the horrors of society are expe- 
rienced in their most objectionable shapes. 
But not very far apart from the haunts of 
visitors from the Derbyshire watering- 
places lie historic castles and halls in out- 
of-the-way “nooks of the world;” while 
the morass-encircled hills, with their mag- 
nificent prospects, are absolutely inacces- 
sible to anybody without a sturdy pair of 
legs. We might take pleasant strolls with 
Mr. Jennings round Chatsworth and Had- 
don, though, as he remarks, there is noth- 
ing to be said of these places which has 
not been said ten thousand times before. 
We always listen with pleasure to such 
gossip as that with the stalwart keeper at 
Hardwicke, who saved him from the jaws 
of a gigantic bull mastiff, and told him of 
battles with raiding poacher-gangs from 
the collieries, that remind us of old reiv- 
ing warfare on the Border. But we 
prefer to follow him to seats that are less 
of show-places or to less frequented local- 
ities; to Bolsover Castle, for example, 
and the morasses of the lonely Kinder- 
scout. Bolsover, with its great tower on 
the site of Peveril’s Norman Keep, is 
another monumentof Bess of Hardwicke’s 
mania for building. Mr. Jennings’s de- 
scription of the place is pt are te and 
all the more admirable, perhaps, that it 
shows us the romantic and sentimental 
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side of a writer, who for the most part 
figures as the practical man of the world, 
and who inclines to humor rather than 
pathos. 


Of all the houses I have seen, the castle at 
Bolsover is the most weird and ghostly —a 
place of mystery, where the spirit of the past 
still‘holds unbroken sway, and where the in- 
fluences of modern life appear to be powerless. 
To enter its strange portals is to step back 
suddenly into the shade of vanished centuries. 
Its long vaulted passages, its subterranean 
chambers, the dungeon-like holes in its towers, 
the old-world doors and casements, the kitchen 
which might almost be a chapel, and the mys- 
terious spaces beneath the adjoining vaults, 
which ring out a hollow reverberation beneath 
the feet — all transport one into a region which 
has nothing in common with the England of 
the present day. The associations which clus- 
ter round this spot take us very far back in 
our country’s history. A castle has stood here 
since the time of the Norman conquest, and 
the foundations and cellars of the original 
buildings still remain. . . . Eight hundred 
years and more of strange eventful history have 
gathered round this grim and lonely castle ; no 
wonder that in approaching it, on a dark bleak 
day, when the gloomy keep is but half visible 
through the shadows, a sense of mystery and 
wonder comes in upon the mind. 

As I closed the outer gate behind me, an 
immeasurable space separated me from the 
world I had left. A lofty and massive tower, 
standing on the edge of a somewhat rugged 
hill, reared its head far above the surrounding 
country. The gateways were crumbling to 
pieces, coats of arms were mouldering on the 
walls of a long line of ruins, ancient terraces 
upon which empty chambers looked down were 
given up for the habitation of bats and the 
“obscene bird.” Finely carved pillars stood 
stripped of the roof which they once sup- 
ported, and the quaint windows gave no sign 
of life within, save when a starling or a jack- 
daw issued forth, scared by the unwonted step 
of an intruder. I rapped on the door of a long 
building which might have formed the wing of 
a palace, but there was no answer save a wan- 
dering echo. I came to another door, and 
rapped there also, but still there was no an- 
swer. The whole place seemed under a spell. 
I came to a broad wall, on the top of which 
a coach could be driven, but it led only to 
ruined apartments, where the grass grew high 
and thick, and through which the north-east 
wind swept with a mournful sound. The mys- 
terious influences of the place began to steal 
into one’s blood. I wandered into a gallery, 
all unroofed and desolate, where there are no 
fewer than ten lofty windows, the largest at 
the south end being large and stately enough 
for a church. Through these vacant spaces 


the country far and near lay extended before 
the eye — the green fields, the village churches, 
the towers of Hardwicke, the park of another 
ancient dwelling a few miles away, and the 
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white road below the castle, winding like a 
snake. There were fine flights of steps leading 
down only to wildernesses of grass and weeds, 
and here and there on the dismantied walls 
were broken mantelpieces and cornices, pre- 
serving even in decay some remnant of their 
former beauty. From these melancholy scenes 
I turned towards the massive tower, and went 
down some stone steps, and hammered loudly 
at another door. At last an old woman came 
up panting from some region below, and told 
me that she was alone in the house, and yielded 
to my request to be allowed to look within. 
She bade me go round to the front, and after 
a long delay she made her appearance again, 
and with some difficulty opened the door, and 
I entered. 

I found myself in an ancient hall, vaulted, 
with stone pillars, and mouldering portraits on 
the walls of men and women who lived and 
died three hundred years ago. Everything 
was very old —the wainscoting, the windows, 
the furniture which looked as if it might have 
been there from a time almost forgotten. A 
date upon a cabinet made it appear far more 
modern than its apparent age, for it went back 
only to 1535. Then I passed into another 
vaulted room, with a large stone pillar in the 
middle, and into a third with a stone ceiling 
and black panellings, and through an ancient 
door which opened upon the broad wall out- 
side. From thence the view around was su- 
perb, but the winds raved and roared so vio- 
lently that it was distressing to stand there. 
“It is always terrible windy here,” said the old 
woman, “ and sometimes you cannot hear the 
sound of your own voice.” The voices of the 
winds drowned everything — loud, angry, men- 
acing : it was as if the guardian spirits of the 
place were wroth at the presence of a stranger. 


Within doors it was even more 
“eerie”! He was overcome by mys- 
terious feelings he could not overcome or 
shake off, and which remind us of Lord 
Lytton’s unrivalled ghost story, “The 
Haunted and the Haunters.” And it 
turned out that there might even seem to 
be reasons for these feelings, in things 
undreamt of in our philosophy. “It looks 
like a haunted house,” he remarked to 
the woman who conducted him. ‘You 
would say so, if you lived here,” was her 
solemn and significant answer. At the 
moment she said no more, but ushered 
him into a weird-looking bedroom that 
bore the ominous name of “ Hell.” “ Very 
strange noises are heard here at night,” 
she observed incidentally, “ but we do not 
mind them. They are heard all over the 
house.” Then after visiting other apart- 
ments, almost as ghostlike, after rambling 
along draughty passages, and ascending 
and descending dark stone steps, opening 
into black recesses and grated dungeons, 
they went down to the great kitchen on 
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the ground floor, which was the house- 
keeper’s living-room. 


There was a high vaulted roof to the cham- 
ber now used as a kitchen, and an ancient 
stone passage connected it with a sort of crypt, 
beneath which, as the old woman said —and I 
can neither verify nor disprove her account, 
but am content to take it as I received it — is 
a church, never opened since the days of Wil- 
liam de Peverell, or Peveril, son of William 
the Conqueror. Our voices had a hollow 
sound; my footsteps awakened echoes from 
every corner. There must be some large 
empty space beneath the stone floor, but what 
it was used for in other days no one seems to 
know. They say it has never been opened or 
examined. The chamber in which I stood 
was sufficiently strange: it might have been 
a wizard’s cave, and all the world asleep. 
“This,” I said in jest, “is where all your noises 
and ghosts come from.” But the old woman 
answered very seriously, “ It is, sir; and when 
the family are here the servants sometimes will 
not come down except by twos and threes. 
Oh, many people have seen things here besides 
me. Something bad has been done here, sir, 
and when they open that church below they’ll 
find ‘it out. Just where you stand, by that 
door, I have several times seen a lady and gen- 
tleman — only for a moment or two, for they 
come like a flash, When I have been sitting 
in the kitchen, not thinking of any such thing, 
they stood there —the gentleman with ruffles 
on, the lady with a scarf round her waist. I 
never believed in ghosts, but I have seen ¢hem. 
I am used to it now, and don’t mind it. But 
we do not like the noises, because they disturb 
us. Not long ago my husband, who comes 
here at night, and I, could not sleep at all, and 
we thought at last that somebody had got shut 
up in the castle, for some children had been 
here that day. So we lit a candle and went all 
over it, but there was nothing, only the noises 
following us, and keeping on worse than ever 
after we left the rooms, though they stopped 
while we were in them.” An old woman’s 
dream or idle tale, no doubt, but there is an 
atmosphere about the house which makes one 
half believe it. For it is, as I set out by say- 
ing, a sombre and ghostly house, and I had 
got far on my way to Chesterfield before I had 
shaken its influences entirely from my spirit. 


As wild and solitary, and in its way as 
sombre, is the Kinderscout, the summit 
region of North Derbyshire, though there 
at least are the free air and perhaps the 
sunshine. 


Vain would it be to try to describe the scene 
as I advanced farther and farther towards the 
mystic region left blank upon the Ordnance 
map, a region of which a very large part is 
rarely traversed by human foot. There is a 
mass of stern and lonely hills, many of them 
with rounded tops, and beyond them again is 
a wild and trackless waste of moss and heath 
and bog, intersected by deep runnels of water, 
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soft and spongy to the tread, and dotted over 
here and there with treacherous moss. So 
strange, so wild, so desolate a region it would 
be hard to find elsewhere in England, unless, 
perhaps, we are to liken Dartmoor to it. 


There, too, he says, though “ loneli- 
ness, as many people suffer from it, is a 
feeling unknown to me, that night some 
unaccustomed influence stole over my 
mind.” 

When he actually walked over the Kin- 
derscout in a subsequent year and in 
broad daylight, he had shaken off de- 
pressing fancies and given himself up to 
the enjoyment of a hard day’s work. But 
under any circumstances there must be 
something sad and solemn in the isola- 
tion of those savage surroundings, with 
the stern grandeur of the rugged ranges 
of hills shutting in the landscapes in all 
directions. The Kinderscout itself is al- 
most misnamed a mountain, for, though 
nearly two thousand feet in height, it 
really is “one vast moor, intersected with 
long broad gulches, and abounding in 
deep holes, patches of wet moss, and 
pools of dark water.” The trackless 
waste is always difficult walking, and at 
times may be dangerous ; since even shep- 
herds and keepers have lost their way 
when the mists are rolling over the moors. 
A slip into the water in the trenches may 
easily be fatal; and should the traveller 
wander off the moors, he may come upon 
precipices with the very respectable de- 
scent of fifteen hundred feet. Mr. Jen- 
nings, as his custom is, gives the conspic- 
uous landmarks which may guide the 
stranger, should the day be clear. Even 
then, unless he be accustomed to moun- 
tains and mosses, he may well come to 
grief in the deceptive patches of emerald 
green, which are usually swamps more or 
less bottomless. And not only are these 
to be avoided, but he must be perpetually 
turning the trenches which cut up the 
surface in all directions, so that any cal- 
culations as to time are to be made very 
much at random. 


But the scenery is an ample recompense for 
all the trouble: a more glorious mountain 
view there cannot be in England. The hills 
of Cheshire, the moors on the high ranges 
above Buxton, line after line stretches far away, 
till sky and mountain meet, and the eye gets 
bewildered amid so much savage grandeur and 
so many chaotic forms and outlines. 


If the Peak, though beautiful in its 
grandeur, is gloomy, this cannot be said 
of the South Downs. Morcover, as Mr. 
Jennings observes, a man can transport 
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himself to the Downs from London in a 
couple of hours, “and there with much 
advantage to himself exchange a murky 
and soot-laden air for a bright sky, invig- 
orating breezes, and scenes of great fresh- 
ness and beauty.” Brightness, freshness, 
and cheerfulness are the characteristics of 
the Downs, and it is strange that they 
should be so much less known than they 
deserve to be. Mr. Jennings is undoubt- 
edly right in the assertion, that no better 
centre for excursions can be found than 
Lewes; and that a man who does not fall 
in love with the scenery within a few 
miles of the pleasant old town,“ will never 
be one of the admirers of what White 
calls ‘the vast range of mountains.’” But 
only give him sunshine, or that alternation 
of sunshine with flying showers which we 
hold to be infinitely preferable, and it is 
impossible that any man should not ad- 
mire them, who has strength and wind to 
breast their slopes. Though it may be 
close and sultry in the hollows, there is 
generally in the hottest summer day air 
stirring on the heights, and nowhere is 
the air more exhilarating than that which 
breathes on us straight off the Channel. 
It is fragrant, besides, with the blossoms 
of the furze, and the wild thyme which 
gives Southdown mutton its flavor. In 
the spring the linnets are making chorus 
in those furze thickets, while the larks are 
carolling in the air overhead. There is 
a homelike beauty of their own in the 
swelling masses of the chalk hills, rising 
out of the rolling expanse, and covered 
with their carpets of yellowish-green 
sward. There are sure to be always glo- 
rious views to seaward; and there is a 
peculiar pleasure in practically comment- 
ing on Shakespeare by looking down from 
the crest of the cliffs to the strip of shin- 
gle on the beach, measuring the distance 

y the flight of the choughs and crows 
that are clamorously flitting about their 
breeding-places. Above all, the seques- 
tered villages and hamlets, with the walls 
of weather-beaten flints, and the roofs 
that are gardens of house-leek, stonecrop, 
and lichens, with their vast barns, and 
their storm-bent plantations, have a back- 
of-the-world air about them, which is irre- 
sistibly bewitching. As they well may 
have; for as they lie on the road to no- 
where, nobody can possibly have any busi- 
ness there. And so hitherto they have 


hardly been touched but by time, although 
some have been brought within sound of 
the railway whistle. 

It is difficult to speak of the Downs 
without waxing enthusiastic, and they 
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have a literature of their own, inspired by 
affection for them. Among our favorite 
letters in White’s “Selborne” are those 
which he dates from Ringmer, near 
Lewes ; while the passages in which he 
describes his rides to and fro almost rise 
into eloquence. As for the atmospheric 
effects, which are strikingly soft, wild, or 
gloomy, according to the weather, no- 
body has described them more accurately 
or with more appreciative discrimination 
than the author of “ Wild Life in a South- 
ern County.” Nor need we add that Mr. 
Jeffries is equally trustworthy for the de- 
tails of their natural history and botany ; 
while his books may be consulted with 
advantage as to the manners, peculiarities, 
and superstitions of the natives. But we 
are visiting the Downs now in the com- 
pany of Mr. Jennings, and we must hear 
what he has to say as to the impressions 
they make and their most characteristic 
features. We take an extract or two al- 
most at random, although separation from 
the context may do the author some in- 
justice. He is walking along the inland 
range between Petersfield and Midhurst; 
he has just passed the burrows known as 
the “ Devil’s Jumps,” and is standing on 
the summit of a hill above the village of 
Didling : — 


From the hilltop I now obtained a pano- 
ramic view of the Downs along which I| had 
come —a fine series of hills sloping back- 
wards, and buttressed upon the plain, impress- 
ing one with a sense of inviolable strength and 
repose. The wind was high, as it generally is 
on the Downs, and strange voices seem to ring 
in one’s ears. Everybody knows how singular 
are the tricks played by the winds in producing 
weird sounds — now it seems that people are 
talking close by; anon that bells are ringing, 
as one may often hear them far out at sea. 
Who that has stood on the deck of a shipa 
thousand miles from land has not fancied that 
he heard the church bells ringing? Such are 
the sounds that seem to reach one’s ears on the 
hills when the winds are blowing. The big 
furze-bushes creak and moan like living crea- 
tures in pain, and now and then something 
rushes by with a loud “ whish,” which will 
startle the solitary traveller out of a musing 
fit, and render it hard to believe that he is 
really alone. From a point not far from the 
“ Devil’s Jumps” I could plainly see the spire 
of Chichester cathedral, and the Isle of Wight 
ought to have been visible if the day had been 
clear enough. 


That walk was taken on an April day, 
and again we meet him in early January 
on the bold range of bluffs to the north- 
east of Ovingdean; which proves, by the 
way, that one who knows them so well 
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has found the Downs enjoyable at all 
seasons. 


At the top of the first range of hills beyond 
Ovingdean, in a north-easterly direction, the 
tower of Falmer church will be seen to the 
left, and a few yards farther a track will be 
discovered running to the .~ through some 
furze, skirting chiefly the brow of the hill. 
There is nowa beautiful walk before the visitor 
—a walk of which no one who cares for fine hill 
scencry and delightful air can well grow weary. 
To wander towards the right, away from the 
beaten track, is the best course to take— 
among furze-bushes, and past two sheep-ponds, 
and again skirting the top of the hill —when 
all at once you will see several hundred feet 
below you an ancient Sussex village, with a 
quaint rambling house, partly ivy-clad, in the 
midst of an old-world garden, and then a com- 
fortable farm, a church with a low tower, and 
one strect of red-tiled and thatched cottages. 
Looking back, you may descry the sea sparkling 
in the sun, just beyond Rottingdean, and again 
it makes itself visible on, the south-east by 
Seaford and the “Seven Sisters,” the line of 
which can be distinctly traced. The green 
rounded tops of the hills stretch away far and 
near in all directions, and straight in front is 
Lewes, with a wide and varied landscape ex- 
panding beyond it. From the farms beneath 
comes the tinkle of the sheep bell, wondrously 
soft and melodious when heard at a distance. 
Get near to that bell, and it is only the cracked 
tinkling of a common bit of iron. A mile or 
two off its tone is of silver, bringing with it 
many a recollection of “fields invested with 
purpureal gleams,” the happy fields of life’s 

olden age, shining once more in all their 
Geely in the fair county of Sussex. 


_ The “ancient village” beneath him was 
Kingston, interesting even among Sussex 
hamlets, for “it has a long history behind 
it,” and has been little changed except by 
the progress of decay. It flourished un- 
der the fostering care of the Priory of 
Lewes, to which it belonged. The little 
church, now judiciously restored, had 
been dedicated to “ God and St. Pancras” 
by William de Warrenne. The village has 
its own legendsand superstitions. There 
is ‘ta goblin charcoal-spinner doomed to 
expiate some nameless crime by spinning 
charcoal, of all things in the world, in the 
likeness of a black calf.” And a lonely 
cross-way, half a mile off, is haunted by 
the spirit of an unfortunate girl, who, hav- 
ing murdered her child and committed 
suicide, was buried on the spot with the 
horrors enjoined by statute. ‘“ That the 
spot is haunted I cannot of my own knowl- 
edge attest, but, on a dark and stormy 
night, superstition could scarcely find a 
more fitting home.” 


Better, however, than all the history and 
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traditions clinging to this old village is the 
delightful scenery which surrounds it, the 
noble Downs making almost a part and parcel 
of it, and the perfume of their wild thyme and 
sea breath hanging over it, like the fragrance 
of some celestial clime. The steep combes 
are deserted at all times of the year, save by 
some casual shepherd, and there are wild re- 
cesses where the grass never seems to have 
been cut for ages, and where year after year it 
dies off and is renewed till it resembles a patch 
of land in an untrodden country. The farmers 
do not go to these secluded hills, for the grass 
is rank and coarse, the sheep will not cat it, 
and it is too far to haul it for use as litter. In 
many parts of the Downs great circles of this 
grass may be seen, nibbled all round by the 
sheep, but not a blade of it touched. In the 
dead of winter the brown thick herbage reaches 
over one’s knee, and it is not easy to wade 
through it, and not desirable to try to do so 
after it, for some disused chalk or flint pit 
may be concealed on the hillside. There are 
strange, long-forsaken tracks now leading no- 
where, but once going to farms or farmsteads 
of which not a vestige remains. Even the 
hare, startled from its form by an unaccus- 
tomed rustling, can scarcely make its way 
through the long jungle-like grass. In stormy 
weather, a stray gull or two may often be seen 
in the shelter of the combes, hiding from the 
northern and westerly blasts which have blown 
it far from its accustomed haunts, The 
Downs descend here and there in precipitous 
banks towards the plains, or are cut into 
gulches and clefts, between which the sea 
may once have coursed up and down; and so 
strongly does the region recall coast scenery, 
that at times one almost seems to hear the 
roaring of the waves below, especially when 
mist or fog hides the surrounding country, and 
a thick curtain is drawn over the valley and 
the plains. Then it is that even the practised 
shepherd may get confused on his homeward 
way, and stray far from the path which leads 
to his own fireside. 


A very graceful piece of description, 
and wonderfully true to nature. No less 
curious than Kingston, and places nowa- 
days somewhat more important, are Al- 
friston and Wilmington, which are within 
easy reach of Eastbourne and equally 
accessible from Lewes. The best way to 
see them is to do like Mr. Jennings; to 
leave the railway at Berwick and walk to 
Eastbourne over the Downs. The situa- 
tion of both is charming. 


At every stage of the road there are abundant 
signs that you are travelling in an old country. 
The farmhouses and barns have never known 
the hand of the modern builder. And when, 


about two and a half miles from the station, 
you come to the village (Alfriston), and see 
the ancient up-hill street, with the long sloping 
roofs of the houses and the remains of the 





market cross, which may have stood there five 
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hundred years or more, it is difficult to realize 
that one is living in commercial England, in 
the midst of a driving, pushing age. 


The Star Inn is unique, with “ the roof, 
which is half sunken in with age, and 
the bay-windows with their small panes 
of glass. County authorities suppose that 
it was once a house of call for pilgrims, as 
it very certainly must have been, if any 
Pilgrims’ Road passed that way. But 
even at Alfriston and at Wilmington, old- 
fashioned as they still remain, the present 
is rubbing shoulders with the past. As 
the Downs make admirable exercising 
oa training-stables have been estab- 
ished there; and if you stand moralizing 
under the yew-tree among the graves in 
the churchyard, you may see a string of 
horses coming home from their afternoon 
gallops. 


A wonderful old place is Wilmington, or 
“ Wineltone” as it was called before the Nor- 
mans came over here, in the days when it was 
held by the great Earl Godwin, King Harold’s 
father ; a village with part of its old priory 
gate still standing, and a farmhouse made out 
of the monks’ former home, and a church so 
old that one gives up trying to find out the 
exact date of it. It is primitive enough in 
construction, for some of the windows and 
doors are cut out of the chalk. On the west 
wall, outside, I saw a grotesque figure, with its 
knees doubled up nearly to its chin, carved in 
stone ; and inside there is a finely carved pul- 
pit with a beautiful canopy over it, and chalk 
walls and arches, and ancient seats : altogether 
one of the plainest, oldest, and least “im- 
proved” churches in England. In the church- 
ae there is an enormous yew-tree, of great 

eight (for a yew) as well as girth—a tree 
said to be at least a thousand years old. Its 
companions are the dead ; and how many must 
have come to it since first it struck its root in 
this soil! 


From Wilmington the walk is five miles 
to Eastbourne, with its esplanades and 
romenades ; and Eastbourne is excel- 
ent headquarters for some of the prettiest 
excursions in England. And there we 
reluctantly bid farewell to the Downs, as 
it is time that we likewise take leave of 
Mr. Jennings. We should give our read- 
ers a better idea of his volumes if we 
could go with him to old towns like Rye 
and Winchelsea; to such characteristic 
old churches as Crowhurst and Etching- 
ham; to old castles like Pevensey, Hurst- 
monceux, and Bodiam, all, by the way, 
within easy reach of Eastbourne; to old 
houses like those in the village of May- 
field, which number among them a palace 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, fre- 
quently visited by English monarchs. 
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Old trees, as is natural, fill a great part of 
the landscapes, and he paints them with 
the zest of an ardent admirer and the 
knowledge of a close observer. We are 
told of the yews, hollowed out by time, 
rent by storms, and clamped with hoops 
and rivets of iron, in many another church- 
yard besides that of Wilmington; of the 
pines that Evelyn planted at Wotton; of 
the venerable beeches that flourish in the 
valleys of the chalk hills; of the oaks 
that are the special glories of the Weald; 
of the unrivalled yew hedges of Albury. 
And so we bring our article to a close 
with a pretty picture of the famous 
“ Druid’s walk” at Norbury. 


As the path descends, the shadows deepen, 
and you arrive at a spot where a mass of yews 
of great size and vast age stretch up the hill, 
and beyond to the left as far as the eye can 
penetrate through the obscurity. The trees in 
their long and slow growth have assumed many 
wild forms, and the visitor who stands there 
towards evening, and peers into that sombre 
grove, will sometimes yield to the spell which 
the scene is sure to exercise on imaginative 
natures —he will half fancy that these ghostly 
trees are conscious creatures, and that they 
have marked with mingled pity and scorn the 
long processions of mankind come and go like 
the insects of a day, through the centuries 
during which they have been stretching out 
their distorted limbs nearer and nearer to each 
other. Thick fibrous shoots spring out from 
their trunks, awakening in the memory long- 
forgotten stories of huge hairy giants, enemies 
of mankind, even as the “double-fatal yew” 
itself was supposed to be in other days. The 
bark stands in distinct layers, the outer ridges 
mouldering away, like the fragments of a wall of 
some ruined castle. The tops are fresh and 
green, but all below in that sunless recess seems 
dead. At the foot of the deepest part of the 
grove there is a seat beneath a stern old king of 
the wood, but the genius loci seems to warn the 
intruder to depart; ancient superstitions are 
rekindled, and the haggard trees themselves 
seem to threaten that from a sleep beneath the 
“baleful yew” the weary mortal will wake no 
more, 
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Mr. Jennings has been fortunate in the 
entlemen who have illustrated his books. 
hat Mr. Whymper did for “ Field Paths 
and Green Lanes” has been undertaken by 
Mr. Hallam Murray for “ Rambles in the 
Hills,” and Mr. Murray’s sketches are as 
remarkable for their artistic feeling as for 
their clever execution. The vignettes 
especially are delightfully suggestive, nota- 
bly those of Chatsworth Woods and Pike 
Pool in Dovedale; of Derwent Hall and 
Warbleton Priory; and of the “ person- 
ally conducted party ” in the South Downs, 
where the author acts as guide to a for- 
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eign showman, with his forlorn little fam- 
ily and two bears. It is no disparagement 
to the useful and indeed indispensable 
“ Handbooks ” and “ Guides,” to say that, 
while they furnish the traveller with the 
skeleton of facts necessary for him to 
know, he will find Mr. Jennings in these 
books a living companion throwing life 
over the scenery around, and helping him 
to 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And mcrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile-a. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
(continued.) 


AFTER an effusive embrace, Frieda 
opened the door with extreme caution 
and stole away. Grace, closing it care- 
fully behind her, returned to the window, 
and stood there in the moonlight, brush- 
ing her long brown hair — sometimes 
pausing to gaze out upon the dim masses 
of the nearer hills, and the silver streak 
of moonlight across the darkness of the 
pine woods, while she thought with much 
satisfaction that the explanation was over, 
and Frieda happy. ‘“ What a wonderful 
memory she has!” mused Grace; “ what 
a multitude of small details she repeated. 
Yet could I not recall nearly every hour 
of August and September last! but I 
could not speak of them to any one — I 
hate myself for remembering them! 
Should I do soif——” Even in thought 
she would not complete the sentence. 
“Tt seems strange her avowing her love 
so openly, when she is not quite sure of 
him; or even if she were. But how hard 
it is to judge another justly, and Frieda is 
so good and transparent. I am a wretch 
even to think her strange. I am not sim- 
ple; I think too much of myself. But 
no, whatever I may lose or suffer, I will 
never let any other man know I care for 
him until I am sure he is true —if I ever 
can be sure! Oh, what a glorious posses- 
sion, the whole of a good, brave, noble 
heart! And if I never win it! well, there 
are other good things in life, and Cousin 
Alvsleben has found one for me in this 
delightful étage. I wonder if Frieda or 


Gertrud would come with me to see it 
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to-morrow.” And her thoughts wandered 
pleasantly into a new channel, imagina- 
tion depicting the minutest circumstance 
which might, could, or would attend her 
mother’s departure, journey, and arrival. 
Nevertheless, before sleep closed her eyes, 
she had lived over again that last ride with 
Max — the Max of Dungar, not of London 
— finally resolving never again to let the 
vision return to her mind. That it would 
present itself she felt sure; but she would 
say to it, “ Pass on; there is no more 
room for you!” 

The next day was wet, and Wolff von 
Falkenberg went into the town to prepare 
a his departure on the following Mon- 

ay. 

lie did not return till the evening meal ; 
and then he rejoiced all hearts by an- 
nouncing that in a letter received by a 
brother officer from Ulrich Alvsleben, the 
young gentleman stated his intention of 
visiting his home, and would arrive on the 
following Saturday by an evening train. 

A storm of questions, conjectures, and 
observations ensued. 

“ Du Lieber Himmel! what a boy it is,” 
shrieked Frau Alvsleben, “to let me hear 
this by accident, when we have been ex- 
pecting him these ten days, and I have 
been writing to beseech an answer !” 

“He is a careless young animal,” said 
the count, in his deep one voice. “He 
should show more respect to his family ; 
but it is just what I should have done 
— He is a regular Costello, that 

Oy. 

* And to think of his having two letters 
from me, and two from Frieda, unan- 
swered ! and I sent him a pattern of blue 
eis Wolle to match, of which I am in 
great need.” 

“ Nor did he notice a lovely cigar-case I 
enclosed in my last; he is /0o negligent.” 

“He is an ingrate; nevertheless, I 
must urge that he has been away fora 
week at Homburg, with Hamerstein of 
the Garde Reiters, and ——”’ 

“ At Homburg!” cried his mother, in 
dismay ; “ why, what madness to go there, 
and what an expense!” 

“ What an unpardonable whim!” cried 
Gertrud. 

“ But he must have been longer than a 
week?” suggested Frieda. 

“TI think he returns by Berlin,” replied 
Wolff. 

Chorus of astonishment — “ Berlin!” 

“A very amusing place to visit,” re- 
marked Falkenberg, raising his eyebrows 
and evidently enjoying the general con- 
sternation. 
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“Bah!” said the count. “If you had 
known Vienna thirty years ago!” 

“Well, at present one feels as though 
in a den of. thieves there,” returned Falk- 
enberg. “Yet I grant one can be 
amused.” 

“ Ach! in my time your northern towns 
were mere hives of dull workers, com- 
pared to the life and lightness, the airy 
elegance of the Austrian capital; but 
everything is changed now — everything 
tends to utility and economy. I remem- 
ber when the Prater was indeed a sight 
— when Vienna was the winter abode of 
the Hungarian nobility. What fine fel- 
lows they were! It always annoyed me 
to have to serve against them; and I do 
not see that they are much better off for 
their half independence.” 

“Tt must be fearfully difficult to man- 
age these mixed nationalities,” said Grace, 
anxious to draw her uncle on to talk of 
his experiences. 

“ The best means to fuse all together is 
the steady pressure of a just despotism,” 
observed Wolff von Falkenberg, with the 
air of one who utters a truism. 

“ Despotism can never be just!” cried 
Grace. \ 

“ What! have we a little Social Demo- 
crat here?” he asked. 

“ Little! I am not little, I am nearly as 
tall as you are.” 

“ Nearly — not quite, meine Fraulein,” 
said Falkenberg, smiling; after which the 
conversation passed to political subjects, 
and into German, too complicated for 
Grace to follow readily. 

The couple of days which intervened 
before the arrival of Ulrich were busily 
employed dusting, sweeping, decorating, 
fastening up drapery, and beating cush- 
ions. Every one seemed pleased, and 
Count Costello gave Grace a good deal 
of desultory information respecting the 
character, disposition, habits, and history 
of his grandson, who was evidently the 
old man’s favorite. 

On Saturday morning Frau Alvsleben 
announced her intention of driving into 
Zittau that afternoon to transact sundry 
business, and then await her son’s arrival 
by a train which arrived at half past six. 
The count said he would accompany her, 
and Falkenberg proposed that the two 
young ladies should accompany him in a 
ride to Gabel, as the roan had proved 


sufficiently tractable to win Frieda’s con- 
fidence. 

“ That will be charming!” cried Grace, 
who never could get enough of riding. 
“You will like to come, Frieda, will you 
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not? It will pass away the time until 
your brother arrives.” 

“ Yes, it will be very nice,” Frieda said ; 
but something in her voice and her change 
of color suggested to Grace’s quick per- 
ception that she had unwittingly crossed 
some plan of her friend’s, for since the 
outpouring of her heart on the subject of 
Dr. Sturm, Frieda had evinced a fureur 
of friendship for her cousin almost over- 
powering in its effusiveness. Grace, 
however, prudently kept silence, hoping 
that Frieda would express any wish she 
might have as to their equestrian expedi- 
tion. 

Soon after dinner, with much running 
to and fro after small, forgotten articles — 
keys which were left in locks, wools to be 
changed or matched, gloves to be cleaned, 
or pinless brooches to be repaired — Frau 
Alvsleben and the count started for Zit- 
tau, and Grace went to her room to put 
on her habit. 

Before she had finished her toilet the 
door was slowly opened by Fricda, who 
came in still in her indoor costume, and 
sat down suddenly by the dressing-table. 

“ Why, Frieda, you are not ready! and 
we are to start at three.” 

“Meine liebe, liebe Grace! do you 
mind going without me? I feel not quite 
well — averse to ride. In short, I want 
to stay at home.” 

“Oh!” returned Grace — a long “ Oh,” 
as it came to her mind that Dr. Sturm 
was expected that afternoon. “ No; if 
you prefer staying at home really, I do 
not mind at all.” 

She would not even allow herself to 
smile, lest she should seem to see Frieda’s 
transparent ruse; but Frieda desired no 
such forbearance. She sprang up and 
threw her arms round her friend. 

“Oh, thou kindest and best of Grace- 
chens!” she cried, “ you understand me! 
I know I ought not to desert thee, but it 
is so—so long since I have had a quiet 
talk with Otto! and Gertrud is busy with 
Mamsell — she would not, at any rate, 
heed us. Oh, Grace, dost thou despise 
me?” 

“ Despise you ?— no, of course not; I 
am delighted to see you happy. Just hook 
this last hook for me, and tell me, is my 
collar straight?” 

“ Ew pe right, thou sweetest 
cousin! But I do not like your toilette — 
you look like a boy.” 

“So I ought for riding. 
were one.” 

“Ach, meine Liebe! that is because 
you are unhappy,” said Frieda, tenderly. 


I only wish I 
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“Perhaps,” smiling roguishly, “ perhaps 
Ulrich may interest and console you. 
How charming to have you for a sister!” 

“Nonsense, Frieda!” cried Grace, 
laughing; “I do not want consolation. 
And as to Ulrich, he is amere boy. Why, 
he cannot be twenty yet!” 

“ Not till December. Are you quite 
ready? Will you mind going down alone? 
for if I go, Wolff will tease me.” 

“Very well; I shall say you have a bad 
headache.” 

“ Indeed, I do feel strange and head- 
achy,” said Frieda, putting her hand to 
her brow with an air of suffering. 

. Grace laughed, and shook her whip at 
er. 

“Ah, little actress! but I hear the 
horses. Lebe wohl!” And gathering up 
her habit, she went down-stairs, and 
through the hall to the door at the back, 
where the three horses were waiting, and 
Falkenberg was tightening the girths of 
her saddle. She stood a moment, her 
whip under her arm, drawing on her 
gloves, till he looked up and exclaimed, — 

“Isn’t Frieda ready yet? She is always 
late!” 

“She is not coming,” returned Grace ; 
“ she has a headache.” 

“Ah!” said Falkenberg, just as Grace 
had said “Oh!” a few minutes before, 
looking at her so significantly that Grace 
blushed for her friend. 

“Tant mieux /” cried Falkenberg, gay- 
ly, in French; “1 shall have you all to 
myself. And as you and I can go faster 
and farther than Frieda, I shall take you 
round by a beautiful road.” 

“Thank you, that will be delightful!” 
she returned, frankly; and coming down 
the steps, put her foot in his hand, and 
sprang lightly to the saddle. “ You are 
improving,” she said, looking down at 
him with asmile, as she gathered up the 
reins. ‘ You mount me nearly as well as 
Randal now.” 

“ Who is Randal?” with an eager look 
and tone. 

“My brother. Perhaps you will see 
him one day, if we all come here.” 

“Where is Frieda?” asked Gertrud, 
looking out of one of the kitchen win- 
dows, which projected a little to the left 
of the door. 

“She is not coming; she has a head- 
ache,” cried Falkenberg. 


“And are you going without her?”| y 
added Gertrud. 

“Yes, of course,” he returned. “Come 
on, Miss Frere!” and they set forth, 
Grace bowing to Gertrud as they passed. 
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The tone with which she had asked, “ Are 
ee going without her?” rang in her ear, 

owever. It was sharp and full of re- 
proof; and so soon as they were off the 
pavement, and on the soft cart-track 
which led across the fields to the high- 
road, Grace exclaimed, — 

“ Do you think Gertrud was vexed with 
me for leaving Frieda? It was not wrong, 
was it?” 

“Heaven knows what her ideas may 
be!” rejoined Falkenberg, who was strug- 

ling with his horse, and trying to reduce 
it to quietness and a walking pace, but in 
vain. “ You would not lose your ride for 
her pruderies ? ” 

“ Pruderies!” repeated Grace, a little 
struck by the word; “no, certainly not! 
What is the matter with your horse, Mon- 
sieur de Falkenberg? he seems very 
fidgety, and his eyes look wicked!” 

“He is unusually devilish, which is pe- 
culiarly annoying. I wanted to enjoy this 
delightful ride to the full.” 

“Oh, his jumping about will only give 
a little excitement,” said Grace, hae 
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e An! I suppose it would give zest to 
our excursion if I were to break my 
neck!” 

“You are too good a horseman to per- 
mit such an anticipation.” 

“ That is a compliment from you!” 
returned Falkenberg, raising his hat, 
while his horse reared; after which per- 
formance he went along a little more tran- 
quilly, though with a dancing, sidling 
movement which disturbed the equanim- 
ity of the bay on which Grace was 
mounted. 

“ These detestable animals are deter- 
mined to give us all the trouble possible,” 
said Falkenberg. 

“ They are only fresh at starting,” re- 
turned Grace; “they are quieter al- 
ready.” 

“So you left Frieda undisputed pos- 
session of the all-accomplished Sturm?” 
said Falkenberg, as soon as he had re- 
duced his steed to obedience. 

“ Yes ; it is as well to give up what you 
cannot hold.” : 

“Ha! I imagine you could hold fast 
what you wish to keep, Mademoiselle 
Grace; and, ma foix/ you are well- 
named. I never thought boldness could 
be graceful in a young lady till I met 

ou 


“But, Monsieur de Falkenberg, I am 
not bold!” cried Grace, shrinking from 
the word. 

“Yes, on horseback you are; I ima- 
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gine riding must be a great pleasure to 
jou. 

“ More delight than I can express, and 
now more than ever.” 

“Why?” asked Falkenberg, looking at 
her. 

She colored quickly with vexation, 
thinking he had put some interpretation 
on her words flattering to his self-pride, 
and was beginning, “ Because ——” 
when he interrupted her, smiling as he 
spoke, — 

“No, no! I understand that indignant 
look. I am not quite so senseless a cox- 
comb as to suppose riding with your pres- 
ent companion adds any charm to your 
favorite exercise. You have taught me 
too many lessons of humility ——” 

“Which you are slow to learn!” in- 
terrupted Grace in her turn, giving him 
a sunny laugh. 

They had now left the fields, and turn- 
ing towards Oybin, followed the high- 
road, which was agony | hard, and 
possibly objectionable to Falkenberg’s 
horse, which began to plunge and rear. 

“TI will give him his head for a little 
way, and turn again to meet you,” called 
F pieaberg at length, “if you will follow 
slowly.” 

Grace nodded her assent, and Falken- 
berg quickly disappeared. She followed, 
holding in her horse, who struggled for a 
few minutes to go in pursuit of its com- 
panion, but as the sound of the hoofs died 
away, settled down into a quiet pace. 

“He is really very nice,” thought 
Grace, “this Monsieur de Falkenberg, 
and good-looking too; I like him, yet I 
never feel quite safe with him, though I 
do not know what I fear. I hope I am 
not growing suspicious and distrustful ! 
He means to be cousinly, as we are con- 
nected ; but —I wonder aa is not comin 
back! I don’t like that brown horse — 
never did.” 

She rode for perhaps half a mile lazily, 
expecting to see Falkenberg coming to 
meet her, when a sudden turn of the road, 
which here rose abruptly, brought her 
close to a little wayside inn they had often 
wees in their expeditions on foot and 

orseback, and where her uncle and Falk- 
enberg had sometimes taken a glass of 
beer. In front of this house was a group 
of two men and a woman, while a third 
man held a horse by the bridle —a brown 
horse, all flecked with foam, and one side 
torn and bleeding. As she looked, the 
men and woman between them raised a 
helpless figure from the ground, which 
they slowly carried into the house. Fora 
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moment Grace felt sick and giddy; the 
next, without knowing how, she was stand- 
ing by the sofa or couch on which the 
figure had been laid. 

Never could she forget the agony of 
not being able to speak or understand 
fully in such an emergency! With an 
effort she mustered enough German to 
ask, “Is he dead?” 

“T hope not; God forbid!” said those 
standing round. 

Falkenberg was an awful sight: one 
side of his head and face covered with 
blood, the other ghastly pale; his smart 
riding-dress torn and soiled. Almost fear- 
ing to touch him, Grace took his hand: 
it was cold and clammy. As she did so, 
he opened his eyes and set his teeth for 
an instant as if in great pain. Meeting 
the look of distress and compassion bent 
upon him, he said rapidly in German, — 

‘“‘The brute fell with me—on me. My 
leg is broken. Get off my boot! quick — 
cut it to pieces!” 

“ Oh, you are suffering fearfully !” 

“Yes; but I fear for my leg —and so 
far from the doctor.” 

“Where is he to be found? I will go 
for him!” cried Grace to the bystand- 
ers. “Tell me, where does the doctor 
live ?” 

“The military doctor lives in the Berg 
Strasse,” replied the Wirth (host). 

“Not alone! you cannot go alone!” 
murmured Falkenberg. 

“Why not? I know the road, and I can 
do nothing else,” said Grace, turning 
away quickly to leave the room. 

“ Have a care, licbe Grace,” said Falk- 
enberg brokenly ; “do not go too quickly 
over the Zittau pavement.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


GRACE was soon again in the saddle, 
and when clear of the hill, quickened her 
pace to a gallop, to the bewilderment of 
the drivers of such vehicles as she en- 
countered. Keenly and intensely alive to 
everything, she rode with daring and 
judgment. 

In an incredibly short time she was 
clattering over the little bridge at the en- 
trance of the town; after a short tussle 
with her steed, which tried to turn in the 
direction of his stables, she urged him 
along the park — past women laden with 
baskets, past men in uniform, past school- 
boys and workmen, all of whom turned 
and looked at her open-mouthed. A lady 
alone! and riding at headlong speed! 


She had no very distant idea where e 
Strasse was; but catching sight of a tol- 
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erably fresh pair of horses in a small 
open carriage (Droschky), she managed to 
ask her way. 

“Straight on to the top of the park, 
then to the left,” replied the astonished 
coachman. 

“Follow me quickly,” she added; “I 
shall want you.” 

Pressing on again and turning to the 
left, she drew up at a house from which 
two officers were coming out, rightly 
imagining it was the surgeon’s residence. 
Both gentlemen stopped, startled by the 
apparition; and the elder answered ther 
question with a polite, “ Yes, Herr Dr. 
Niedner is within.” 

“Then will you find some one to hold 
my horse?” said Grace, slipping quick] 
to the ground. “ Does Dr. Niedner per 
French?” 

“ Oui, mademoiselle,” was the reply, as 
a proof of the speaker’s acquaintance 
with the language. 

Whereupon Grace volubly uttered a re- 
quest that the gentlemen would detain a 
carriage which was coming after, and 
which she had endeavored to engage, 
adding that “a gentleman has had a bad 
fall,” without stopping to remember that 
these were probably Falkenberg’s brother- 
officers. The one who had not spoken 
had meantime turned back and rang for 
admittance at the entrance of the parterre, 
so Grace was at once ushered into a 
dingy little den furnished with red rep- 
covered oak chairs and sofa smelling 
vehemently of smoke, and having its 
centre-table decorated with three huge 
empty beer-glasses. A very short, very 
stout, very fresh-looking man in uniform, 
with a bald head, spectacles, and sur- 
prised eyes, came forward, gazing mutely 
at the erect form instinct with eagerness 
—the face and eyes all glowing with 
— and excitement, which confronted 

im. 

“ Herr von Falkenberg’s horse fell with 
him about half an hour ago,” she said, in- 
stinctively condensing her information ; 
“his left leg is broken, and he lies at the 
Wittigschenke on the Oybin road. How 
soon can you be with him?” 

“ Gott in Himmel!” cried the doctor; 
then mastering his surprise, added in 
French, “In less than half an hour, if I 
had but a carriage and two good horses.” 

“T hope one is at the door now,” cried 
Grace, looking through the window. 
“Yes, it waits! hasten, my dear sir! He 
was in horrible pain when I left him.” 

“T shall be ready in five minutes,” re- 
turned the doctor, unlocking a cupboard, 





and taking out sundry articles of surgical 
aspect. 

“Can I carry back any message? I 
shall be there before you.” 

The little doctor gave her a quick look 
over his spectacles. 

“ They must have a board or something 
to carry him on, and six or eight men. 
Then, mademoiselle (if it be not too 
much), ride on to Dalbersdorf — he must 
go to Dalbersdorf —and tell them to pre- 
pare a room on the parterre for him — 
not to go up-stairs.” 

“Good,” said Grace. “Have you any 
eau de Cologne? I can put it in the 
pocket of my saddle.” 

“Right! well thought of !” exclaimed 
the doctor, rushing from the room; he 
quickly returned with a bottle half full, 
which Grace took, and with a reiterated 
injunction to come quickly, went out to 
look for her horse. One of the officers 
was holding the animal, and the other 
lingered on the steps. 

“Will you be so good,” said Grace to 
him, “as to promise the driver for me 
double money if he brings the doc- 
tor within half an hour to the Wittig- 
schenke?” 

“ Certainly, mademoiselle,” and he pro- 
ceeded to speak with an air of great 
authority to the coachman ; while Grace 
looked to her girths, a movement which 
the elder officer understood and seconded. 

Then, grasping the pommel, she raised 
her foot, with an expressive look; the 
officer instinctively put his hand under it, 
and she was once more in the saddle. 
Leaning forward a moment, she said, with 
sweet earnestness, — 

“Thank you, thank you very much!” 
and then away went she at a sharp trot. 

“ Potz Tausend! what can the matter 
be?” cried the younger man, looking 
after her. “ What a strange maiden! she 
is English!” 

“Of course. But she has wonderful 
— She must be the old general’s En- 
glish niece ; and she rides Falkenberg’s 
bay.’ 
wAnd Falkenberg lies with his leg 
broken,” said the doctor, coming out. 

“ Falkenberg has ever luck,” cried the 
taller of the two officers. “ Imagine what 
devotion, for a young lady to ride all this 
way alone to seek a doctor!” 

“It would take a great deal of devotion 
to atone for a broken leg, so I cannot see 
the luck,” returned the doctor, as he 
stepped into the carriage ; and the coach- 
man, at a nod from the elder officer, drove 
off rapidly. 
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When Grace reached the Gasthaus, she 
was beginning to feel the effect of her 
fright, and was trembling all over, to her 
own great disgust. She found Falken- 
berg in great pain, but perfectly cool and 
collected. The good woman of the house 
had applied ice to the broken limb, and 
bathed his face; he looked therefore much 
less ghastly. 

“ Courage!” said Grace, sitting down 
beside him, and taking his hand with sis- 
terly kindness; “ the doctor will be here 
in a few minutes, and I trust all will go 
well.” 

She poured some eau de cologne on 
her handkerchief as she spoke, and laid it 
on his brow. 

“Thank God!” he muttered; “and 
thank you / I believe your promptness 
has saved my career —a lame man could 
not serve; but you must be exhausted!” 
aoe her hand feebly. “You trem- 

ei” 

‘Of course I was startled,” returned 
Grace, trying to speak in a matter-of-fact 
tone; “1 thought you were killed. But 
the doctor desired me to go on to Dalbers- 
dorf to tell them what to do. I will put 
my handkerchief and the eau de cologne 
beside you.” 

- Must you go? your touch is so sooth- 
ing!” 

cs I must indeed. 
orders.” 

After a few more words of comfort, she 
managed to express the doctor’s direc- 
tions to the host, and proceeded towards 
home as fast as her blown horse would 
permit. A few hundred yards from the 
Gasthaus she met the carriage, and saw 
that, besides the doctor, a man in uni- 
form sat with his back to the horses. As 
the doctor only bowed, Grace still pressed 
0 


I dare not disobey 


n. 

Frieda and Dr. Sturm were sitting in 
the arbor when Grace drew up suddenly 
beside it. 

Both came forth startled at seeing her 
alone; her horse covered with foam ; her- 
self pale, with a strained, distressed look 
in her large eyes. 

“ What — what has happened?” cried 
Frieda, as Grace took Dr. Sturm’s hands, 
and sprang to the ground. 

“Poor Wolff has had a bad accident; 
his horse has fallen on him and broken 
his leg. He " 

“Gott in Himmel!” cried Sturm; “he 
must have the surgeon instantly. I will 
go for him,” and was about to rush away. 

“ Stop, stop! ” cried Grace; “he is al- 
ready with him.” 
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A rapid explanation ensued ; then Ger- 
trud appeared, and amid a torrent of ex- 
clamations, tears, and indeed outcries for 
Mamsell, for Marie, for Fritz, the whole 
party hastened to carry down bed, bed- 
ding and various pieces of furniture to a 
room near the inspector’s bureau, where 
the sufferer would be away from the noise 
of the living-rooms, and in Mamsell’s own 
particular domain. 

Having my | assisted in their arrange- 
ment, Grace at last escaped to change her 
dress, to rest and think. 

By and by she heard a carriage drive 
up — she supposed the doctor ; and later, 
she saw a procession come across the 
fields, which were visible from her win- 
dow — four men carried a recumbent fig- 
ure, and three others, one a soldier, walked 
beside them. 

A sound of much running about and 
calling from below reached Grace’s ears ; 
but she kept quiet in her chamber, reflect- 
ing that there were hands enough without 
her, and that her ignorance of the lan- 
guage and the requirements of such an 
emergency would make her of little value. 

Gradually her excitement calmed down. 
She was very pleased with Falkenberg. 
His quiet endurance of pain, his natural 
and unexaggerated gratitude for her small 
service, his present helplessness, deep- 
ened the interest with which she had al- 
ways regarded him. In the gathering 
twilight she sat and mused, vaguely spec- 
ulating on the possibility of Falkenberg 
having more heart, more sensibility, than 
he deigned to show. Then she told her- 
self it was folly to waste her thoughts 
upon him, when she had nearer and bet- 
ter subjects of reflection. On Monday at 
furthest she would have her mother’s 
reply, and then to see and agree for the 
abode which such a happy accident of- 
fered to her hand! So she would begin 
a new life, and those dear to her should 
bloom in a new atmosphere. Who could 
tell if 

“Grace!” cried Frieda, entering un- 
perceived, “are you sitting here in the 
dark? The doctor is having a slice of 
bread and butter and a glass of wine. He 
would like to see the bold horsewoman 
before he goes. How is it, dearest, that 
you can sit here — ach Gott! with a book 
in your hand, when he for whom you 
have shown so much devotion lies be- 
neath ?” 

“ Devotion!” repeated Grace. “It 
was common humanity! I kept in my 
room because I knew I should be in the 
way.” 
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“You English maidens are incompre- 
hensible! but you will come with me?” 
“ Yes, certainly.” 


The doctor had departed, and night 
closed in when Frau Alvsleben, the count, 
and the expected guest arrived. 

The girls, Dr. Sturm, and the inspector 
were all together in the sa//e a manger ; 
Gertrud having just come in, looking 
pale and weary. 

“Ach, du lieber Gott!” cried Frau 
Alvsleben, as she rushed into’ the room 
almost in a run; “what misfortune is 
this?” 

“ Then you know?” cried every one. 

“Ja, gewiss! we met the doctor half- 
way from the town.” 

“Donner und Blitzen!” exclaimed 
Count Costello, “ here is a catastrophe!” 

In the excitement he forgot to remove 
his hat. After him came a tall, slender 
young man in a blue and silver hussar 
uniform, with very fair — almost flaxen — 
hair, dark eyes, and a strong resemblance 
to the count. 

“ But how goes it with the dear Falken- 
berg? I trust his leg will be all right, 
or ” Catching sight of Grace, he in- 
terrupted himself. “ Pray present me to 
our new cousin.” 

“No longer new,” said Frieda, kindly 
putting her arm round her; “now quite 
one of ourselves.” 

“ Most happy to consider you so, dear 
lady,” said the young hussar, taking her 
hand and kissing it with a chivalrous air. 

He spoke English with a good accent, 
and looked straight at her with a pleasant 
smile, which reminded her of Randal, and 
her heart warmed to him at once; but she 
thought, “‘ He looks quite a boy; he can- 
not be twenty!” 

“IT am glad to know you,” returned 
Grace simply; and then every one began 
to talk at once. Frau Alvsleben, the 
count, and Ulrich asking a torrent of 
questions, and all the rest giving details 
considerably varied by the imagination of 
the speaker. At last it occurred to Count 
Costello that as Grace had been present 
at the accident, she could give the best 
account of it. There was therefore a 
few moments’ silence while she described, 
as shortly as she could, the whole occur- 
rence. 

“ Bravo!” said the count, as she ceased 
to speak. “There was the Costello spirit 
and pluck. Kiss me, my darling!” 

* But where —where was Frieda all 
this time?” asked Frau Alvsleben, her 
usually restless eyes growing still more 








eager, and a displeased expression dark- 
ening her face. 

“ Frieda,” repeated Grace ; “ oh, Frieda 
did not come —she had a_headache. 
Herr von Falkenberg and I went to- 
gether.” 

“ And then you made this wild ride for 
the doctor?” cried Frau Alvsleben, in a 
crescendo tone. “ Ach Gott! what a tale 
for the Zittau wives and daughters!” 

“Why, Cousin Alvsleben,” exclaimed 
Grace, opening her eyes, “ would you 
have had me stand still and see the poor 
fellow suffer?” 

“Gott bewahr!” said Ulrich, “ your 
promptness has probably saved his leg.” 

“No, no,” returned his mother; “I 
would not have her stand still; but you 
know what gossips are, and ——” 

“They may gossip for me!” cried 
Grace, with the utmost scorn. “ What 
one any one say of a mere act of human- 
ity? 

f Then, see you,” replied Frau Alvsle- 
ben, a little severely, “had you stayed at 
home with Frieda, Wolff would not have 
gone out to ride, and then all this would 
have been spared.” 

Grace felt for an instant deeply indig- 
nant at this attempt to throw the blame 
upon her. 

“Was it wrong to go out alone with 
Herr Baron Falkenberg?” in an omi- 
nously quiet voice. 

“In Germany it is scarce maidenly to 
do such things.” 

Grace’s quick temper was roused. 

“What!” she exclaimed, an expres- 
sion of scorn curling her lip; “are Ger- 
man gentlemen then wild beasts, who 
will devour you if one dares to be alone 
with them!” 

“ My child, you are talking nonsense 
returned Frau Alvsleben, more amused 
than angered by this outburst, while the 
count smiled, but shook his head. Ger- 
trud looked volumes of disapprobation, 
and Ulrich laughed outright. Grace felt 
she had spoken too hastily, and kept 
silence, while Frau Alvsleben went on: 
“And now I must see Wolff, poor dear 
boy! It is indeed unlucky for him!” 

“ No, dear mother,” cried Gertrud, 
“ Herr Doctor says he must not be dis- 
turbed, or even spoken to, lest he grow 
feverish. All is arranged. Mamsell is 
with him now, and I will take part of the 
night-watch. The Lazareth Guard re- 
turns at six to-morrow morning, and all 
will go well if we can but keep him free 
from fever. Alas, it is a bad splintered 
break !” 


1 
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The next two or three days were quite 
occupied by the invalid, and the hun- 
dred minutie which appertain to a sick- 
room. Frieda, Gertrud, Frau Alvsleben, 
and Mamsel had but one central idea — 
how best to minister to the comfort of 
their precious charge, who was at first 
very feverish. 

The doctor came every day, generally 
about the time of the second breakfast. 
He took an evident interest in Grace, al- 
ways insisting on her speaking German 
with him. Doctors, more than any other 
men, know the value of that incompar- 
able quality, presence of mind, an in- 
stant’s loss of which may sometimes mar 
a life. 

The count and Ulrich fell to Grace’s 
care, and she did her best for them — en- 
joying long expositions of the old sol- 
dier’s views on matters political, social, 
and military, and perhaps equally enjoy- 
ing her battles with Ulrich, whose great- 
est amusement was to attack everything 
English and rouse his cousin to indig- 
nant animation; a process which soon 
made them fast friends, though Ulrich 
was nettled in his turn by being treated 
and talked to as a mere boy. 

Meantime the anxiously expected let- 
ters from home arrived. Mrs. Frere was 
full of contradictions. The chance of 
finding such an abode as that described 
by Grace was distinctly providential, yet 
she was by no means to commit herself to 
take it till Mrs. Frere could be sure of 
funds wherewith to travel, and the dread- 
ed question of leaving before the end of 
the quarter was settled with Miss Timbs. 
Then she feared Randal would feel being 
left behind cruelly. Did not Grace think 
that if he came abroad and studied Ger- 
man for some months it would be a great 
advantage to him? indeed he might write 
a work on Germany —though it would 
perhaps be unwise to quit his present em- 
ployment. Still Grace must remember 
that he could not possibly live in London 
on such a miserable pittance as twenty 
shillings a week; they must make hima 
fair allowance, etc., etc. Finally, “I 
shall write without fail to your uncle this 
evening, after seeing our good friend, Mr. 
Byrne. I am sorry to say that Max has 
gone to the Pyrenees, Randal hears, for 
the autumn; for I am sure he would be 
our advocate with his father.” 

Somewhat chilled by the uncertainties 
of this missive, Grace opened another, di- 
rected in Jimmy Byrne’s_ well-known 


hand. After duly acknowledging hers, 
he went on: “I am truly rejoiced, my 





dear young lady, that you have at last 
found a place suited to your respected 
mamma, for — not to make you uneasy, 
but to speak truth — she is just wasting 
away for want of you, and Miss Mab 
would be the better for a change and a 
trifle of teaching. You take the house, 
Miss Grace; Mrs. Frere and me wil! make 
it all right about cash. I will try and get 
them off next week; and—mark my 
words! —if Mr. Randal gets over your 
dear mamma to take him with her, it will 
be the worst day’s work she ever did. 
He’s an elegant young man, and ought to 
have a fortune; but as he has zoft, he 
must try and make one. Whereas, it’s not 
by rolling about in foreign parts that’s to 
be done. You set your face against his 
leaving London. I am in great hopes I 
shall be able to get a room for him where 
I lodge. It isn’t what you might call a 
fashionable situation, but it is high and 
airy, in one of the best parts of Camden 
Town; and I need not say what a pleas- 
ure and comfort it would be to me to have 
one of the family with me, to say nothing 
of Mr. Randal’s being the height of good 
company; besides, we might share and 
share alike, and that would be a saving to 
both!” 

“Dear, dear Jimmy!” murmured 
Grace, when she came to this passage, 
“there would be small saving to you.” 

“So,” continued the letter, “you take 
the place; but be sure you have a clear 
agreement on paper, and don’t be taken in 
about extras—they are the devil! — 
you'll excuse the word, for I can’t abide 
scratching out.” 

Grace immediately decided to act on 
Jimmy’s advice, and so informed Frau 
Alvsleben that she would agree for Herr 
Hauptmann Miiller’s éage. 

“I am well pleased to hear it, my dear. 
The poor lady has been asking anxiously 
what you intendedtodo. Let us go into 
Zittau to-morrow morning, when Herr 
Doctor returns, and you shall see the 
rooms and settle everything.” 

“Oh, thank you, Cousin Alvsleben! I 
want so much to have the dear mother 
and Mab established before the cold sets 
in.” 

“Yes, it would be well. We will go 
without fail to-morrow, and then we will 
ascertain how your heavy luggage can be 
forwarded ; and perhaps your good mother 
would bring me one or two things from 
London which I still want,” etc., etc. 

It was with a sense of hope and re- 
newed pleasure in life that Grace ex- 
amined the apartment which was to be her 








home, perhaps for years. Herr Haupt- 
mann Miiller had established himself 
within a few doors of Dr. Niedner, in one 
of the older houses which yet remained in 
the neighborhood of the park. It over- 
looked the road, which led down a gentle 
hill, under beech and linden trees, and 
had a side view of the round tower, now 
the park-keeper’s residence, which had 
been so plentifully peppered with Freder- 
ick the Great’s bullets. 

The house was but three stories high — 
the lower half covered with a trellised 
vine, now beginning to be skeleton-like 
and bare —with a steep red roof, mel- 
lowed by age, and pierced by many win- 
dows. The first éage consisted of a 
moderately large sa/on, with three win- 
dows, the centre opening on a balcony, 
from which the hills were visible to the 
left; next it a small dining-room, and two 
or three bedrooms; at the back, a kitch- 
en, a servants’ room, and several closets, 
light and dark, offering any amount of 
stowage-room for china, glass, boxes, and 
lumber of all descriptions. The furniture 
was very scanty in all the rooms except 
the sa/on ; but it was of good quality and 
form. Grace examined it with delight, and 
planned in her own mind how she would 
arrange everything; which should be 
mother’s, and which her own room, while 
a storm of discussion, perfectly amicable, 
though very loud, raged- between Frau 
Alvsfeben and Frau Hauptmann’s mother. 
The lady of the house herself was a 
—_— careworn little woman, evidently 

epressed by her husband’s state of 
health. The carpets (very few and far 
between), the curtains, the kitchen uten- 
sils, the question of incidental repairs, 
the share of keeping the strip of garden 
in order, the amount of bed-covering — 
each and all were the source of much 
volubility, in which Grace took no part, 
and indeed but very partially understood. 
At last her attention was attracted by the 
words “clavier” and ‘*so lately bought,” 
gently uttered by Frau Miiller; and she 
found that Cousin Alvsleben was stoutly 
maintaining that the piano was part of 
the ordinary furniture of an é¢age, while 
the owner limply contended that it ought 
to be hired extra. 

“Pray allow it to be so,” whispered 
Grace to Frau Alvsleben. “We always 
expected to hire a piano.” 

“Well, if you wish to bestow your money 
on strangers,” she returned, rapidly, in 
French, “ why, do so.” 

She was absolutely cross at having the 
bargain wrenched out of her grasp, and 
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that from no unfriendly feeling to the 
timid young wife, but from an innate prin- 
ciple of extracting the last farthing’s 
worth of value from whatever outlay she 
agreed to. A friendly explanation fol- 
lowed, and Frau Miiller seemed quite re- 
lieved by the success of her small demand, 
and disposed to be most accommodating 
in return, especially as Grace readily 
agreed to leave her in possession of a 
large closet, in which to store the many 
articles she wished to leave behind. 

“ T imagine it must be cold here in win- 
ter,” said Frau Alvsleben, stepping out 
on the balcony. 

“That I do not know,” returned Frau 
Miiller; “‘we have scarce been here four 
months. It is very pleasant in summer.” 

“ The walls are thick, and double win- 
dows make it comfortable,” added the 
mother. 

After a little more talk, it was agreed 
that Grace was to have possession of the 
étage in ten days; and well pleased with 
each other, the high contracting parties 
separated, Frau Alvsleben and Grace 
walking away, to make inquiries respect- 
ing the conveyance of the heavy luggage, 
which the count recommended should be 
sent to Hamburg. 

“ How much obliged to you I am, dear 
cousin,” cried Grace, “for all the help 
you have given me! Think of getting how 
many rooms ?—six—seven—and fur- 
nished, for barely twenty shillings a week ! 
It is almost incredible!” 

“ Yes, it is not dear; nevertheless it is 
a great chance for the Miillers. See! 
you pay their rent, and I dare say sixty 
or seventy thalers more; and you keep 
their rooms aired, and will wear their fur- 
niture very little. English people are 
careful, and what is injured-you will pay 
for. Oh, they ought to be obliged to me, 
too. But that clavier, my child; you 
spoiled my plan! in two minutes more the 
little woman would have yielded.” 

“T am quite pleased she should have 
some advantage,” said Grace, smiling, 
“and so will my mother be also.” 

To this Frau Alvsleben made no reply, 
beyond an inarticulate grunt; and they 
continued their progress, stopped every 
five or ten minutes by some acquaint- 
ances, to ask after Herr Baron, to be 
introduced to Grace, to utter a dozen 
questions in a breath as to the particulars 
of the accident, as to the wonderful ride of 
the Fraulein, all alone. ‘“ Ach Gott!” it 
was “wunderschén” and “ wunderbar,” 
not to say “shrecklich ” and “ unerhért.” 
Then all the men, especially those in uni- 
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form, stared at her so undisguisedly that 
Grace felf rather uncomfortable. 

“Yes!” said Frau Alvsleben, in reply 
to some wish expressed by Grace that 
people would not make such a fuss about 
a trifle, “it was no doubt necessary that 
you should have fetched the doctor, but 
it is unfortunate when a young lady be- 
comes notorious. It is all the result of 
the first error; you should never have 
gone out with Wolff alone; that is the 
worst part of the affair.” ; 

“Really, Cousin Alvsleben, I have 
scarcely patience to hear you!” cried 
Grace, with her usual impetuosity. 
“ Would it be wrong to go out with UI- 
rich alone ?” 

“‘ It would be better not,” said Frau Alvs- 
leben, sententiously, whereupon Grace 
burst into such hearty laughter that her 
severe kinswoman could not resist the 
contagion, and laughed too. 

Then Dr. Sturm overtook them, and 
accompanied them to the house of the 
Burgomeister, a wealthy fabricant, who 
most kindly and fully gave all the required 
information. An hour’s hurried shop- 
ping, and their time was expended, as 
Frau Alvsleben wished to be at home for 
dinner. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
FROM THE CAMBRIDGE LECTURE-ROOMS: 
BONAPARTE.* 


In commencing the last of these lec- 
tures on Bonaparte I naturally look back, 
survey what I have done, and compare it 
with what at the outset I hoped and in- 
tended to do. You will remember that I 
began by recognizing the impossibility of 
treating so large and full a career with 
any completeness, and by inquiring how 
it might most conveniently be divided. 
I determined first to lighten the ship 
by throwing overboard all those military 
details which belong less to the historian 
than to the professional specialist; next 
I pointed out that the career falls nat- 
urally into two parts which are widely dif- 
ferent and easily separable from each 
other. The line of demarcation I drew 
at the establishment of the Hereditary 
Empire in 1804. On one side of this line, 
I remarked, you have Bonaparte, on the 
other side Napoleon. The two names 
may be taken to represent two distinct 


* The last of a long course of lectures, printed here 
as containing a condensed statement of results. 





historical developments. To study Bona- 
parte is in the main to study a problem 
of internal French history. It is to in- 
— how the Monarchy, which fell so 

isastrously in 1792, burying for a time 
the greatness of the Bourbon name, was 
revived by a young military adventurer 
from Corsica; and how this restored 
Monarchy gave domestic tranquillity and, 
at first, a strong sense of happiness to 
the French people, and at the same time 
European ascendency to the French 
state. On the other hand, to study Na- 
poleon is to study, not French, but Euro- 
pean history; it is to inquire how the 
balance of power was overturned, how 
the federal system of Europe crumbled 
as the throne of the Bourbons had done 
before, how a universal monarchy was set 
up, and then how it fell again i a sud- 
den reaction. Availing myself of this 
distinction, I proposed to investigate the 
first problem only ; I dismissed Napoleon 
altogether, and fixed my attention on Bona- 
parte. 

And now I find without much surprise 
that this problem taken alone is too much 
forme. I have given you not so mucha 
history as the introduction to a history. 
I break off on this side even of the Revo- 
lution of Brumaire. As to the Consulate, 
—with its peculiar institutions, its rich 
legislation, and its rapid development into 
the Empire, —I can scarcely claim even 
to have introduced you toit. I say lam 
not surprised at this, and I shall be well 
content if the sixteen lectures I have de- 
livered have thrown real light upon the 
large outlines of the subject, and have in 
any way explained a phenomenon so vast, 
and in the ordinary accounts so utterly 
romantic and inconceivable, as the Napo- 
leonic Monarchy. For everything here 
has to be done almost from the begin- 
ning. In other departments the lecturer 
follows in the track of countless investi- 
gators who have raised and discussed 
already the principal questions, who have 
collected and arranged all the needful in- 
formation. It is quite otherwise in these 
periods of recent history, where investi- 
gation, properly speaking, has scarcely 
begun its work. I can refer you to very 
few satisfactory text-books. Histories no 
doubt there are, full and voluminous 
enough, but they are not histories in the 
scientific sense of the word. Some are 
only grandiose romances. Others are 
thoroughly respectable and valuable in 
their kind, but were never intended for 
students; so that even where they are 
accurate, even where they are not cor- 
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rupted by prejudice, or carelessness, or 
study of effect, they throw little light 
upon the problems which the student finds 
most important. In such circumstances 
it is really a considerable task to sweep 
away the purely popular, romantic, and 
fantastic views of the subject which pre- 
vail, and to bring out clearly the exact 
questions which need to be investigated ; 
as indeed it is true generally of scientific 
investigation that the negative work of 
destroying false views, and then the pre- 
paratory work of laying down the lines of 
a sound method, are almost more impor- 
tant than the positive work of investiga- 
tion itself. 

The great problem I have raised and 
examined has been the connection of 
Bonaparte’s power with the Revolution. 
Let me try, in quitting the subject, to 
sum up the conclusions to which we have 
been led. The first is this, that Bona- 
parte does not, properly speaking, come 
out of the Revolution, but out of the 
European war. What is the popular 
theory? In few words it is this, that a 
revolutionary period is often terminated 
by a military dictatorship, as is shown by 
the examples of Cesar, Cromwell, and 
the Italian tyrants of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; that the cause of this is to be 
sought in the craving for rest, and the 
general lassitude and disappointment 
which follow a vain struggle for liberty; 
and that Bonaparte’s rise to power is sim- 
ply an example of the working of this his- 
toric law. Now to begin with, I should 
state the historic law itself somewhat 
differently. It is rather this, that when 
from any cause the government of a state 
is suddenly overthrown, the greatest or- 
ganized power which is left in the country 
is tempted to take its place. Such for 
instance was the Municipality of Paris 
when the French Monarchy fell on the 
1oth of August. Accordingly the Muni- 
cipality of Paris seized the control of 
affairs by a violent coup d'état. Butasa 
general rule the greatest organized power 
which is at hand when a government falls, 
is the army. It is therefore natural that 
as a general rule a revolution should be 
followed by a usurpation of the army. 
And this might no doubt have happened 
in France as early as 1792. Instead of 
the ascendency of the Jacobins there 
might have been a tyranny of Dumouriez, 
but for the accident that the French army 
at that moment was undergoing a trans- 
formation. 

But there is also another possibility. 
A military dictatorship, or the form of 
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et ag called imperialism, may be 
rought into existence by quite another 
cause, namely, by any circumstance which 
may give an abnormal importance in the 
state to the army. It is from this cause, 
for instance, that the monarchy in Prus- 
sia has been so military as to be practi- 
cally an imperialism. This also is the 
true explanation of the rise of imperial- 
ism in ancient Rome. Not the mere las- 
situde of parties at Rome, but the neces- 
sity of a centralized military power to hold 
together the vast Empire of Rome which 
military force had created, this was the 
real ground of the power of the Cesars. 
Now in explaining the rise of Bonaparte, 
I think that too much is made of the 
cause formerly mentioned, and infinitely 
too little of this. It is no doubt true that 
the lassitude of the French mind in 1799 
was great, and that the people felt a sen- 
sible relief in committing their affairs to 
the strong hand of Bonaparte; but I do 
not think that this lassitude was more 
than a very secondary cause of his rise 
to power. It is true also that in 1799 the 
government of the Directory had sunk 
into such contempt, that it might be re- 
garded as at an end, so that it was open 
to an organized power like the army to 
take its place by a sudden coup ad état. 
But this cause too is as nothing, and 
might almost be left out of the account, 
compared with another, which in the 
popular theory is wholly overlooked and 
neglected. 

I trace the rise of Bonaparte’s impe- 
rialism to the /evée en masse, and to the 
enormous importance which was given to 
the army and to military affairs generally 
by a war of far greater magnitude than 
France had ever been engaged in before. 
No doubt there were many secondary 
causes, but the point on which I insist is 
that they were entirely secondary, and 
that this cause alone is primary. You 
will not find by studying the Revolution 
itself any sufficient explanation of Bona- 
parte’s power. Bonaparte did not rise 
directly out of the Revolution, but out of 
the war. Indirectly, as the Revolution 
caused the war, it may be said to have 
caused the rise of Bonaparte, but a war of 
the same magnitude, if there had been no 
revolution, would have caused a similar 
growth of imperialism. If under the Old 
Régime, France had had to put into the 
field fourteen armies and to maintain this 
military effort for several years, the old 
monarchy itself would have been trans- 
formed into an imperialism. That im- 
perialism appeared now in such a naked, 
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undisguised form was the necessary effect 
of this unprecedented war occurring at 
the moment when France was without an 
established government. The circum- 
stances of the Revolution itself, the Reign 
of Terror, the fall of Robespierre, the es- 
tablishment of the Directory, all these 
things made little difference. Bonaparte’s 
empire was the result of two large, simple 
causes — the existence of a mighty war, 
and at the same time the absence of an 
established government. 

As the war alone created the power, so 
it alone determined its character. Bona- 
parte was driven by his position into a 
series of wars, because nothing but war 
could justify his autherity. His rule was 
based on a condition of public danger, 
and he was obliged, unless he woald abdi- 
cate, to provide a condition of danger for 
the country. Why he was so successful 
in his wars, and made conquests unpre- 
cedented in modern history, is a question 
which I have not had occasion to discuss 
thoroughly. But I remarked that impe- 
rialism in its first fresh youth is almost 
necessarily successful in war, for impe- 
rialism is neither more nor less than the 
‘ form a state assumes when it postpones 
every other object to military efficiency. 

The second great fact about Bona- 
parte’s connection with the Revolution is 
that he overthrew Jacobinism. From this 
fact, too, it may be perceived that he was 
the child, not of the Parisian Revolution, 
but of the /evée en masse. Bonaparte 
cancelled Jacobinism; he destroyed its 
influence and persecuted it with unscru- 
pulous violence. He placed himself at 
the head of the reaction against it. He 
restored with no little success the domin- 
ion of the old monarchical and ecclesias- 
tical ideas. But it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to define how far this reaction 
extended. It was not properly a reaction 
from Liberalism, but only from Jacobin- 
ism. It was not a reaction from the 
French Revolution of 1789, but from the 
Parisian Revolution of 1792. For there 
were two Revolutions, widely different 
from each other; and, to my mind, he 
who docs not understand this, will never 
understand anything in the modern his- 
tory of France. The struggle in modern 
France is not between the spirit of the 
Old Régime and that of the Revolution; 
this is wholly erroneous. It is a struggle 
between the principles of 1789 and those 
of 1792, in other words, between the prin- 
ciples of European Liberalism, and a fatal 
political heresy. The monarchy of the 
Bourbons was itself Liberal for the most 
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part throughout the reign of Louis XVI.; 
it was Liberal again in the Constitution of 
1791; Liberal under the Charter of Louis 
XVIII. Since its second fall in 1830 the 
principles of 1789 have been represented 
in various ways by Louis Philippe, Louis 
Napoleon, and the present Republic. 
There have been two great aberrations 
towards the heresy of 1792— namely, in 
1848 and in the Parisian insurrection of 
1871; and in 1830 an apprehension of the 
revival of those ideas drove the govern- 
ment of Charles X. into measures which 
looked like a revival of the Old Régime. 

The struggle then throughout has been 
to keep to the lines of 1789, and not to be 
led again into the abyss of 1792. All 
serious governments alike, that of Bona- 
parte, that of the Restoration, that of 
Louis Philippe, that of Louis Napoleon, 
and the present opportunist Republic, 
have adhered to the principles of 1789; 
the Old Régime has been utterly dead, 
and even Charles X. did not seriously 
dream of reviving it — and the only differ- 
ence among them has Jain in the mode of 
their resistance to the ideas of 1792. 
How to guard against the revival of those 
insane chimeras, against a new outbreak 
of that fanaticism in which phrases half 
philosophical, half poetical, intoxicate un- 
disciplined minds and excite to madness 
the nervous excitable vanity of the city 
of Paris, this has been the one question ; 
1792 has been the one enemy. The 
Restoration and Louis Philippe tried to 
carry on parliamentary government in 
the face of this danger, but in vain; 1792 
revived in 1848. The two Napoleons 
tried another method, a Liberal Absolut- 
ism, in which the principles of 1789 were 
placed under the guardianship of a dicta- 
tor, and the method was successful at 
home, but in foreign affairs it was found 
to lead to such ambitious aggressiveness 
that in both cases it brought on the inva- 
sion and conquest of France. 

When, therefore, I say that Bonaparte 
put himself at the head of the reaction and 
revived the old monarchical and ecclesi- 
astical ideas, I do not mean that he ex- 
ploded the ideas of 1789, but those of 
1792. Belonging to the France of the 
levée en masse, which had appeared to be 
Jacobinical only because the invasion had 
driven it into the arms of the Jacobins, he 
quietly put aside the whole system of 
false and confused thinking which had 
reigned since 1792, and which he called 
ideology. He went back to the system 
which had preceded it, and this was the 
system of 1789. It stood on a wholly 
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different footing from Jacobinism, be- 
cause it really was the political creed of 
almost the whole nation. It was what I 
may call Eighteenth-Century Liberalism. 
And in the first part of his reign, in the 
Consulate and even later, Bonaparte did 
stand out before Europe as the great 
representative of Liberal principles, and 
none the less so because he had abjured 
and was persecuting Jacobinism. “But 
what?” you will say, “how could Bona- 
parte represent Liberalism, when he had 
himself put aside all parliamentary insti- 
tutions; when his own Senate and Corps 
Législatif were, in the first place, not 
representative at all; and in the second 
place were in every possible way bafiled 
and insulted by him?” The answer is 
that Liberalism, as it was conceived in 
Europe in the eighteenth century, had 
very little to do with liberty, and that the 
leading representatives of it were gener- 
ally absolute sovereigns. The great end: 
ers of Liberalism in Europe were such 
men as Frederick the Great, the Emperor 
Joseph, Charles III. of Spain, or minis- 
ters of absolute sovereigns, such as Tur- 
got and Necker. It was in this succession 
that Bonaparte had his place, and from 
many utterances of his I gather that he 
regarded himself as the direct successor 
in Europe of Frederick the Great. Most 
of these sovereigns had not only been ab- 
solute, but had been active enemies of 
government by assembly. Their Liberal- 
ism had consisted in their jealousy of the 
Church, their earnest desire for improve- 
ment, and a kind of rationalism or plain 
good sense in promoting it. In their 
measures they are peculiarly arbitrary ; 
and if Bonaparte made the coup d’état 
of Brumaire, we may say of the em- 
peror Joseph, the great representative of 
Liberalism, that his administration was 
one long coup d’état. 1f Bonaparte’s reign 
seems in one point of view like a revival 
of the Old Régime, it is the Old Régime 
in its last phase, when it was penetrated 
with the ideas which were to be formu- 
lated in 1789, and when Turgot and Neck- 
er were its ministers. If Bonaparte ruled 
practically without assembles, we are to 
remember that in 1789 itself, when the 
States-General were summoned, there is 
no reason to think it was intended to 
create a standing Parliament, and Mira- 
beau held that they ought to be dismissed 
immediately after having voted the aboli- 
tion of the exemptions of the odlesse and 
clergy. Such then are my conclusions 
avout Bonaparte’s relation to the French 
Revolution. But Bonaparte belongs to 
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Europe as well as France, and in Europe 
he represents a new principle, that of con- 
quest. I have considered him in this 
light also, and have pointed out that here 
too large causes had been working to pre- 
pare the way for him. In the system of 
Europe, in fact, there had been a revolu- 
tion not less than in the internal govern- 
ment of France. The great event of this 
European revolution had been the parti- 
tion of Poland. This was a proclamation 
of international lawlessness, of the end 
of the old federal system of Europe, and 
of the commencement of a sort of scram- 
ble for territory among the great states. 
And it ought particularly to & remarked 
that the leaders in this international revo- 
lution were precisely the great Liberal sov- 
ereigns of the age, Frederick, Catharine, 
and Joseph. So long as sovereigns of 
tolerably equal power arranged such 
appropriations among themselves, it might 
be done without causing a general confu- 
sion; but the moment some one power 
greatly outstripped all others in military 
strength, the policy of the partition of Po- 
land would turn into a universal conquest. 
Now this immense superiority was given 
to France by her /evée en masse. When 
she placed a new Frederick at her head, 
it was only natural that she should take 
the lead in a more general application of 
the principle of the partition of Poland, 
and none the less because she became 
at the same time the representative of 
Liberalism in Europe. By the treaty of 
Campo Formio, France, under the leader- 
ship of Bonaparte, inaugurated the policy 
of universal partition and spoliation of 
the small states of Europe, which in a 
short time led to the Napoleonic empire. 

So far Bonaparte has been to us simply 
a name for the government of France, 
such as the almost irresistible pressure of 
circumstances caused it to be. Given the 
changes of 1789 and the fall of the mon- 
archy in 1792, given, at the same time the 
European war, an all-powerful military 
government could not but arise in France, 
could not but adopt a warlike policy, and 
in the then condition of international mo- 
rality, and considering the aggressive tra- 
ditions of the French, would probably, 
whether it were directed by Bonaparte, 
Moreau, or Massena, embark in a career 
of conquest. But I have also made some 
inquiry in these lectures into the personal 
character of Bonaparte. In doing so, I 
have been forced to raise the general 
question, at once so interesting and so 
bewildering to the historical student, of 
the personal influence of great men. 
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My desire is to see this question, like 
other historical questions, treated induc- 
tively and without ungrounded assump- 
tions. Great men have been so long a 
favorite declamatio that we can scarcely 
treat them coolly, or avoid being misled 
by one or other of the exaggerated notions 
and bombastic conceits that have been 
put in currency about them. Fora long 
time it was a commonplace to describe 
such persons as Bonaparte as a sort of 
madmen, who amused themselves with 
devastating the earth purely for their own 
selfish gratification. The word was — 


Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 


But in this generation the very opposite 
view has had more acceptance; heroes 
have been made into objects of worship, 
a fact of which you have been reminded 
since I began these lectures by the de- 
parture from among us of the celebrated 
founder of the cu/tus. Half a century 
has passed since Mr. Carlyle issued his 
first eloquent protests against what he 
called the mean materialist view that 
great men are mere charlatans, deceivers, 
or impostors who have hoodwinked man- 
kind. According to him the fact is quite 
otherwise; they are the commissioned 


guides of mankind, who rule their fel- 


lows because they are wiser; and it is 
only by such guidance that man’s life is 
made endurable; and almost all virtue 
consists in the loyal fidelity of each man 
to the hero who is his sovereign by a 
divine election. Certainly this was a 
much more generous, more ennobling 
creed than the other, and I think it is 
also, in general, a truer one. If I criti- 
cise it, I do so only because fifty years 
have now passed over it, and it seems to 
me that the study of history has entered 
upon a new stage. In those days his- 
tory was regarded much in the same way 
as poetry; it was a liberal pursuit in 
which men found wholesome food for the 
imagination and the sympathies. Mr. 
Carlyle gave good counsel when he said 
that we should bring to it an earnest and 
reverent rather than a cynical spirit. But 
history is now a department of serious 
scientific investigation. We study his- 
tory now in the hope of giving new pre- 
cision, definiteness, and solidity to the 
principles of political science. We en- 
deavor therefore to approach it in the 
proper scientific temper, and this is not 
quite the same, though it is by no means 
altogether different, from the temper 
recommended by Mr. Carlyle. It is a 
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temper disposed to shrink from every 
kind of foregone conclusion, a temper of 
pure impartiality and candor. Such a 
temper will be just as little satisfied with 
Mr. Carlyle’s theory of great men as with 
the old theory ; it will refrain from com- 
mitting itself to any @ priori theory on 
the subject. It will study history, not in 
order to prove that great men are this or 
that they are that, but in order to find out 
what they are. Starting from the simple 
fact that occasionally individual men who 
may at first sight appear not very greatly 
to surpass their fellows, acquire an un- 
bounded influence over them, so that 
whole nations seem to lose themselves 
and be swallowed up in their sovereign 
personality, we do not dream that we can 
discover by some intuition how this hap- 
pens, we do not imagine that it is noble 
to take for granted that it happens in a 
certain way, or base and cynical to regard 
it as happening in another way. We 
simply want to know how it does hap- 
pen, and for this purpose we examine 
history in a spirit of pure, unprejudiced 
curiosity. 

Few characters are so well adapted for 
testing the theory of heroes as_ Bona- 
parte. His name occurs to us almost 
before any other when we want examples 
of the power of a personality. If we 
wanted to show how mankind naturally 
desire a leader, how they instinctively de- 
tect the born hero, how gladly and loyally 
they obey him, what example but Bona- 
parte should we quote? Where shall we 
find anything similar to his return from 
Elba, which seemed to realize the never 
realized return of Arthur from fairy-land ; 
or, again, to the sudden revival of his 
family thirty years after his death, when 
the mere name Napoleon carried his 
nephew to supreme power? How much 
more striking than anything which can be 
produced from the life of Mr. Carlyle’s fa- 
vorite, Cromwell, who does not seem ever 
to have been popular, and who left no very 
vivid memory behind him! And yet Mr. 
Carlyle is strangely shy of Bonaparte. 
He avoids that wonderful tale, which it 
might seem that he above all men was 
called upon to write. Occasionally in- 
deed, as if to keep up the credit of the 
theory, he includes Bonaparte as a matter 
of course among his divine heroes, con- 
gratulating that age, for instance, upon its 
two great men, Napoleon and Goethe; 
nay, actually putting Napoleon by the 
side of Cromwell in his lecture on “ The 
Hero as King.” But more commonly he 
carps and grumbles at this enormous rep- 
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utation; and the short, perfunctory ac- 
count of him given in the lecture I have 
= mentioned is nothing less, if you will 
ook at it closely, than a helpless aban- 
donment of the whole theory which the 
book professes to expound. It acknowl- 
edges, almost in express words, that the 
old cynical theory of heroes may in some 
cases, after all, be true, and that in Napo- 
leon to a good extent it zs true. 

In these lectures I have tried, by inves- 
tigating the facts themselves, to discover 
the secret of Bonaparte’s immense influ- 
ence. I began with no preconception, 
with not the smallest desire to prove or 
disprove either that he was a heroor a 
charlatan, and quite prepared to believe 
that he might be neither the one nor the 
other, and that his success might be due 
to causes not personal atall. I was also 
quite prepared, if necessary, to leave the 
question unsolved, confessing, if I found 
it so, that the evidence was insufficiext to 
support a solid conclusion. For here is 
another wide difference between our pres- 
ent view of history and that taken by the 
last generation. They, as they valued 
history for the emotions it excited, esti- 
mated an historian by the grandeur and 
gorgeousness of the pictures he drew. It 
was thus that he was supposed to prove 
his genius. His function was supposed 
to be identical with that of the dramatist 
or novelist; he was supposed to animate 
the dry bones of historical documents by 
the same imaginative knowledge of human 
nature by which a Shakespeare creates 
his characters. But the modern investi- 
gator, if he uses such a gift at all, is most 
anxiously careful not to mix up divina- 
tions or flashes of intuition with clear de- 
ductions from solid evidence. He thinks 
it a kind of fraud to announce what he 
fancies may have happened, without the 
fullest warning, for what did happen; he 
even distrusts whatever presents itself as 
poetical or picturesque, and is content to 
acknowledge, if it must be so—and often 
it must be so— that only a vague, con- 
fused, blurred, and imperfect representa- 
tion of the occurrence or the person can 
now be given. 

In this spirit, then, I have cautiously 
examined the character of Bonaparte as it 
developed itself in his earlier years. If I 
have not found the Carlylean theory of 
heroes applicable in this instance, I am 
far from concluding that it is never appli- 
cable. That theory would lead us to as- 
sume that Bonaparte had deeper and more 
intense convictions than the other men of 
his time, and that because, while others 





wanted clearness of insight or firmness of 
will, he alone saw what France and the 
world needed, and had strength and cour- 
age to apply the true remedy, therefore all 
mankind gladly rallied round him, cheer- 
fully and loyally obeyed him as being the 
stronger, wiser, and, in the true sense of 
the word, better man. Now it may be 
true that other great men have risen so; 
1 lay down no general theory of great 
men; but Bonaparte did not rise in this 


Way. 

tn the first place I have pointed out 
that of the vast fabric of his greatness 
more than half was not built by him at 
all, but for him. He entered into a house 
which he found ready-made. He neither 
created the imperial system in France, 
nor did he inaugurate the ascendency of 
France in Europe. Both grew up natu- 
rally out of large causes from the time of 
the Zevée en masse; both were consider- 
ably developed under the direction of 
Carnot; at the time of Bonaparte’s bril- 
liant appearance in Italy the general 
course of development, for France was 
already determined. She was on her way 
to a period of military government and of 
military policy likely to lead to great con- 
quests. If Bonaparte had not appeared, 
to take the lead in this movement and 
give his name to the period, some other 
military man would have accomplished a 
work which in its large outlines would 
have been the same. It is a mistake 
therefore to regard him as a great crea- 
tive mind. The system which bears his 
name was not created by him, but forced 
upon him, for all the large outlines of the 
Napoleonic system can be clearly traced 
under the Directory, and at a time when 
ors influence was only just beginning to be 
elt. 

In showing that he did not quell man- 
kind by irresistible heroism, I show at the 
same time that he did not rise to supreme 
power by charlatanry. In fact, he floated 
to supreme power upon a tide of imperi- 
alism which he did not create, and which 
must, sooner or later, have placed a sol- 
dier at the head of affairs. In this matter 
all he needed to do was to take care that 
Europe did not make peace, for in peace 
the tide of imperialism would soon have 
ebbed again. And we have seen him at 
this work during the first months of 1798, 
when, apparently by his agency, the war 
burst suddenly into a flame again when it 
was on the point of being extinguished. 
But, this point once secured, “his 
strength was to sit still;”’ his wisdom lay 
in doing nothing, in simply absenting him- 
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self by his Eastern expedition from the 
scene of action. 

But though his own share in creating 
the fabric of his greatness was perhaps 
less than half, it was positively large. 
Had there been no Bonaparte, a Moreau 
or a Massena might have risen to a posi- 
tion not dissimilar, might have wielded 
a vast imperial power extending from 
France far into Germany and Italy; but 
assuredly they would not have borne 
themselves in that position as Bonaparte 
did, nor left the same indelible impression 
upon history. What then were the 
purely personal qualities which he dis- 
played? 

In the first place he showed a mind 
capable of embracing affairs of every sort 
and in no way limited by his own spe- 
cialty. This, conjoined with a real and 
by no means vulgar passion for fame, a 
passion which stood to him in the place of 
all virtue and all morality, gave to his 
reign one truly splendid side. It made 
him the great founder of the modern in- 
stitutions of France. Not merely the 
Code, but a number of great institutions, 
almost indeed the whole organization of 
modern France, administration, univer- 
sity, concordat, bank, judicial and military 
systems areduetohim. He saved France 
from the ruin with which she was threat- 
ened by Jacobinism, which in the four 
years of its definitive establishment 
(1795-1799) proved utterly unable to re- 
place the institutions it had so recklessly 
destroyed. Jacobinism could only de- 
stroy; the queller of Jacobinism, the ab- 
solute sovereign, the reactionist, Bona- 
parte, successtully rebuilt the ‘French 
State. 

The simple explanation of this is that 
his government was a real government, the 
first that had been established since the 
destruction of ancient France in the Rev- 
olution. It could not, therefore, help 
undertaking, and—as it was a real gov- 
ernment, and no mere party tyranny — it 
met with no great difficulty in accomplish- 
ing, an immense work of legislation. But 
an ordinary child of camps would not by 
any means have risen to the greatness of 
the position as Bonaparte did; his early 
admiration and study of Paoli, I fancy, 
had prepared him for this part of dictato- 
rial legislator, while Rousseau had filled 
him with ideas of the dignity of the office. 
I have thought I could trace to Rous- 
seau’s idea that the work of legislation 
requires a divine sanction, Bonaparte’s 
revival of the medixval Empire and his 
solemn introduction of the pope upon the 
#cene. 





But this unexpected largeness of Bona- 
parte’s mind, which caused him to fill so 
amply, and more than fill, the imperial 
wr which he had not really created, had 

eside this good effect a terribly bad one. 
A Moreau or Bernadotte in that position 
must have been the strongest sovereign in 
Europe, and something of a conqueror, 
nor could he well have avoided perpetual 
wars. But Bonaparte had added to the 
more ordinary qualities of a great gen- 
eral a comprehensive strategical talent 
and war-statesmanship, which till then 
had seldom been seen in great generals. 
He seems to have learnt the secret from 
Carnot, and from watching with intense 
eagerness the course of the first cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary War. Pos- 
sessing this talent, when he found himself 
at the head of the mighty military state 
which had sprung out of the /evée en 
masse, he not only appeared, as he could 
not but do, the most powerful sovereign 
in Europe, but he actually overthrew 
the European system and founded some- 
thing like an empire on the. ruins of it. 
Hence the terrible and disastrous Napo- 
leonic period with all its unprecedented 
bloodshed and ruin, which, however, I, 
concerned with Bonaparte and not with 
Napoleon, have only exhibited in the 
background. 

Still, however, we are far from pene- 
trating to the personality of Bonaparte. 
What we have hitherto found would in- 
cline us to reject both those theories of 
great men alike, and to say, “Great men 
are neither demigods nor yet charlatans. 
They do not act, but are acted on; they 
are hurried forward by vast forces of 
which they can but slightly modify the 
direction.” What glimpses we did get of 
Bonaparte’s real mind were derived less 
from his deeds than from those plans of 
his which failed. We examined first and 
rejected those views of him which repre- 
sent him as gradually spoiled or corrupted 
in the course of his career either by suc- 
cess or by disappointment. There are two 
such views. The one regards him as a 
fiery Corsican patriot of the type of Sam- 
piero, revenging himself upon France and 
Europe for the loss of his country; the 
other treats him as a republican hero and 
invincible soldier of liberty who yielded 
after a time to ambition and wandered 
from the right course. These two views 
agree in regarding him as a man of in- 
tense passions, what may be called a 
primitive man. 

I have given reasons for treating this 
appearance of primitive heroism in Bona- 
parte as a theatrical pose, deliberately 
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assumed by him in order to gratify the 
rage for primitive nature which Rousseau 
had introduced, and which was at its acme 
under the Directory. Behind the mask I 
have found a remarkable absence of pas- 
sions except an almost maniacal passion 
for advancement and fame. The charac- 
ter indeed is not Corsican so much as 
Oriental. He is not vindictive as a Cor- 
sican should be; he is not patriotic, but 
deserts his country most unnecessarily ; 
he seems to care for no opinion, though 
he adopts with studied artificial vehe- 
mence every fashionable opinion in turn. 
His early plans, which can be pretty 
plainly discerned from the commencement 
of his Italian campaigns, are precisely 
similar to those afterwards formed by the 
emperor Napoleon. From the beginning 
they are plans of lawless conquest on the 
model of the partition of Poland, plans 
in which the revolutionary doctrine is 
used with peculiar skill as an instrument 
of attack and conquest. His immorality 
and cynicism are more apparent even on 
the surface of his deeds in his earlier than 
in his later years, while there are appear- 
ances of a vast plot contrived by him 
against the Directory,* which might fairly 
be called the unapproachable masterpiece 
of human wickedness. But what throws 
the clearest light upon his character is 
that darling plan of his, the failure of 
which he never ceased to regret, the East- 
ern Expedition. What he did in Europe 
tells us little of his character, compared 
to what he dreamt of doing in Asia. He 
had never meant to be Czsar or Charle- 
magne; these were but parts to which he 
sullenly resigned himself. He had meant 
to be Alexander the Great, only on a 
much larger scale. His real career is but 
a shabby adaptation of the materials he 
had collected in vain for his darling 
Asiatic romance. It was something, per- 
haps, to restore the pope and the French 
Church, to negotiate the Concordat and 
re-enact the crowning of Charles, but it 
was little compared to what he had im- 
agined. He had imagined a grand reli- 
lous and political revolution, beginning 
in the East and extending westward, some 
fusion apparently of Rousseau’s Deism 
with the Allah-ism of Mohammed,a reli- 
sy revolution extending over the whole 
ast and then combined in some way with 
the Revolution of France, when the great 
prophet-king should return to the West 
y way of Constantinople. 
But what does this romance tell us of 


* See Arthur Béhtlingk’s “ Napoleon ,Bonaparte,” 
vol. ii, 





the character of him who conceived it? 
And how does this character square with 
those @ priori theories of what great men 
should be ? 

I must say, it squares rather remarka- 
bly with the old theory which Mr. Carlyle 
drove out of fashion. Here is really a 
great deceiver, a man who revels in the 
thought of governing mankind through 
their credulity; who, brought up in Eu- 
rope, has, as it were, rediscovered for 
himself the art of the great prophet-con- 
querors of Asia — it is curious that among 
the literary pieces left by Bonaparte is a 
version of the famous story of the “ Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan” — only in those 
prophet-conquerors there was probably 
some grain of conviction or self-decep- 
tion, and in Bonaparte there is nothing of 
the kind. 

But might he not be partly a charlatan 
and yet partly a hero? A hero in acer- 
tain sense certainly Bonaparte was, that 
is a prodigy of will, activity, and force. 
But was he in any degree a hero in Mr. 
Carlyle’s sense? Mr. Carlyle is a moral- 
ist and seems almost unable to conceive 
an able man entirely without morality. 
According to him the very crimes of a 
great man are at bottom virtuous acts, for 
they are inspired by a moral instinct tak- 
ing as it were a strange original form. 
But I fancy human nature is wider than 
this theory. Wickedness, I fear, is not 
always weakness. There really is a hu- 
man type, in which vast intelligence is 
found dissociated from virtue. Nay, what 
is stranger still, this kind of hero, whose 
very existence seems to Mr. Carlyle in- 
conceivable, may exert an irresistible at- 
traction upon his fellow men, may be 
served with passionate loyalty, and may 
arouse in others noble sentiments of 
which he is incapable himself. In the 
career of Bonaparte, in his ideal schemes, 
and in the idolatry which has been paid 
to him, we seem to get a glimpse of this 
type of man. To do good was not his 
object. 

And here I am compelled to leave the 
subject. That I have treated it so very 
imperfectly does not cause me much re-- 
gret, because I never expected to do 
otherwise. I shall consider myself to 
have succeeded in some degree if 1 have 
conveyed to any of youa clear notion of 
the way in which I think great historical 
phenomena should be treated, that is, by 
shaking off the trammels of narrative, 
proposing definite problems and consider- 
ing them deliberately; I shall have suc- 
ceeded still better if I have shown you 
how the historian should regard himself. 
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as a man of science, not a man of litera- 
ture; how he must have not only a rigid 
method in research but a precise political 
philosophy with principles fixed and terms 
defined much more carefully than histo- 
rians have generally thought necessary ; 
but I shall only have succeeded altogether 
to my wish if I have also impressed upon 
some of you the immense importance of 
these great topics of recent history, the 
urgent necessity, if we would handle prop- 
erly the political problems of our own 
time, of raising the study of recent his- 
tory out of the unaccountable neglect in 
which it lies, and if I have raised in the 
minds of those of you who are conscious 
of any vocation to research and discovery 
the question whether this task — the task, 
that is, of welding together into an insep- 
arable union history and politics, so that 
for the future all history shall end in poli- 
tics and all politics shall begin in history 
— be not the best and worthiest task to 
which they can devote their lives. 
J. R. SEELEY. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
A QUAKERS’ GRAVEYARD. 


NExT year will be the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania; and it has occurred to some in- 
fluential Pennsylvanian citizens that the 
transfer of the remains of William Penn 
from Jordans to Philadelphia might be 
an agreeable feature in the bicentenary 
celebration. The question has_ been 
opened more than once before, always to 
be dismissed by the Friends in this coun- 
try as one that could not possibly be 
entertained. But this time the project 
seems to have pretty well ripened; for 
(according to a Philadelphia telegram) the 
Pennsylvania Legislature has instructed 
the governor to take measures for givin 
effect to it. The report caused a goo 
deal of excitement in the quiet Chalfont 
valleys when it reached them at last. 
“ Friends ” got as testy as “ Friends” ever 
allow themselves to get over the presump- 
tion of the Americans; and —the “ Stew- 
art mystery” being reopened just at that 
time — it was thought advisable to give 
the Beaconsfield policeman a hint to have 
an eye to the remains of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, that no one did them vio- 
lence. To disturb his bones would be 
tearing a page out of that interesting his- 
tory of early Quakerism which lies open 


in Jordans graveyard for any one to read. 
But only one page. Standing among the 
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little regiment of headstones which dis- 
tinguish one mound from another in this 
meadow of graves, and reading the names 
and dates thereon inscribed, you can find 
little to choose between Penn and his 
company. They were all men and women 
of birth and breeding and substance, who 
had all to lose — houses, lands, and social 
position —by the publication of a new 
and strange religious protest; and they 
surrendered all cheerfully. The Penning- 
tons and Elwoods were oftener in New- 
gate and the Bridewell and Aylesbury 
Jail than Penn was; and they .had no 
home on the Delaware River to fall back 
upon, to say nothing of that famous 
friendship of Penn’s with James, Duke of 
York, which Macaulay handles so spite- 
fully and so erroneously. The Penning- 
tons, husband and wife, — who are laid 
side by side with Penn and his two wives 
in Jordans, — came of a stiffnecked stock. 
Mary’s father, Sir John Proude, was one 
of the officers of the Prince of Orange, 
and was killed at the siege of Groll, in 
Guelderland. Her first husband, Sir 
William Springett, was a Parliamentary 
captain who fought at Edgehill and New- 
bury, and died of a “calenture” con- 
tracted at the siege of Arundel in 1643. 
We have to thank this uncompromising 
iconoclast for the loss of many a saint in 
marble and fresco. “Be they ever so 
rich,” writes Lady Springett, “he de- 
stroyed them; and reserved not one for 
its comeliness or costly workmanship.” 
Pity that his life and death occurred be- 
fore Jordans was set apart from the Chal- 
font meadows; for his right place is here, 
and notin Ringmer Church. In all the 
peculiar tenets of the sect, in all but the 
name, he was a Quaker a good score of 
years before George Fox enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of inventing Quakerism. Mary 
Springett, on the other hand, seems by 
her own description to have been a little 
unstable in the early days of her wife- 
hood and widowhood. Alter Sir William 
Springett’s death she tried the gay world, 
and “went after recreation,” as she ex- 
pressed it, “into many excesses and vani- 
ties, as foolish mirth, carding, dancing, and 
singing.” She then tried the whole round 
of the popular sects of the day ; and it was 
in this condition of “ weary seeking and not 
finding ” that she married Isaac Penning- 
ton. His father was a member of the 
High Court of Justice that condemned 
Charles I., although he did not sign the 
king’s death-warrant—a_ circumstance 
which secured him from the death penalt 

at the Restoration. At his father’s death 
he succeeded to a good property at Chal- 
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font St. Peter’s; but this was subse- 
quently confiscated and made over to the 
Duke of Grafton ; and about 1670 he is 
found purchasing a house near Amers- 
ham for fifty pounds. Thomas Elwood 
—who, with his wife Mary, rests just be- 
hind Letitia and Springett, two of William 
Penn’s children —learned his first les- 
sons in Quakerism from the Penningtons. 
He was about Guli Springett’s age, and 
speaks of “ having been often drawn with 
her in her little coach through Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields by Lady Springett’s footman.” 
His first visit to the Penningtons at Chal- 
font was not promising. “We stayed 
dinner, which was very handsome,” he 
writes in his life, “and lacked nothing to 
recommend it but the want of mirth and 
pleasant discourse, which we could 
neither have with them, nor, by reason of 
them, with one another amongst our- 
selves; the weightiness that was upon 
their spirits and countenances keeping 
down the lightness that would have been 
up in us.” 

Jordans is about two and a quarter miles 
from Beaconsfield on one side and Chal- 
font St. Giles on the other, and an easy 
distance also from Chalfont St. Peter’s, 
Amersham, and Penn, where a grandson 
of William Penn is buried —a son of that 
Thomas Penn who married Lady Juliana 
Fermor, and was proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania in hisday. The meeting-house was 
therefore conveniently situated for the 
requirements of this early band of Quak- 
ers. Besides being close to the early and 
later home of the Penningtons, it was not 
far from Hunger Hill, where the Elwoods 
settled themselves down to die, and only 
six miles from Rickmansworth, where 
William Penn took Guli Springett on her 
honeymoon. This part of the country 
was, in fact, a very hotbed of Dissent. 
In the Bucks Records we find: ‘“ General 
Fleetwood lived at the Vache, in Chal- 
font, and Russell on the opposite hill ; 
and Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver’s wife, and 
her daughters at Woodrow High House; 
so the whole country was kept in awe and 
became exceedingly zealous and very 
fanatical.” A greater than any of these 
came into the neighborhood of Jordans 
in 1665. Thomas Elwood had made Mil- 
ton’s acquaintance in London some years 
before, when hunted out of house and 
and home by the Aylesbury justices, read 
Latin to him in his lodging in Jewin 
Street. When the plague grew hot in the 
city, the blind poet bethought him of his 
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Elwood took “a pretty box for him in 
Giles’ Chalfont ;” and it was here that he 
suggested to him the idea of “ Paradise 
Regained.” Milton had given him the 
manuscript of “ Paradise Lost” to pass 
his judgment on. “I pleasantly said to 
him,” the Quaker relates in his life, 
“¢Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
lost, but what hast thou to say to Para- 
dise found?’ He made me no answer, 
but sate some time in muse; then broke 
off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject. After the sickness was over, 
and the city well cleansed, he returned 
thither; and when afterwards I went to 
wait on him there he showed me his 
second poem, called ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 
and in a pleasant tone said to me, ‘ This 
is owing to you; for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at 
_— which before I had not thought 
of.’’ 

Save on rare occasions, when he came 
to see the Penningtons or Elwoods, Wil- 
liam Penn was not much in the neighbor- 
hood of Jordans after the early years of 
his first marriage. His Pennsylvanian 
home latterly kept him much abroad ; and 
after his second marriage with Hannah 
Callowhill, the daughter of a merchant of 
Bristol, he seems to have resided much in 
that city. The headstones that mark the 
graves of the Penns, Penningtons, El- 
woods, Rules, and other Friends in Jor- 
dans, are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. They seem to have been oftener 
used than not in the infancy of Quaker- 
ism (even George Fox’s grave being so 
marked out), and to have been prohibited 
only owing to some members of the 
society going beyond the simple practice 
of inscribing merely the name and date 
upon the stone. About thirty years ago 
the prohibition was withdrawn; and then 
the Friends of this meeting had tomb- 
stones placed to mark such graves as could 
be identified from the register. Meetings 
are held at Jordans on Thursdays in 
May, and Sundays (or first days as Quak- 
ers call them) in June. The meeting on 
the 2d of June last was attended by up- 
wards of five hundred persons, many of 
whom stood in the graveyard for want of 
room in the little meeting-house. Save 
on such an occasion as this, it is seldom 
that the echo of wheels disturbs the 
quiet lane that leads to Jordans; and 
in the summer, when the leaves are thick 
upon the limes and beeches, the stran- 
ger on his way between Beaconsfield and 
Chalfont might easily pass it by unno- 





quondam secretary, and asked him to find 
him some retreat in his neighborhood. 


ticed. 
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From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE LAST JOURNEY OF PIUS IX. 


Rome, Fuly 13. 

At this time of year, when the night 

is the best part of the day, when the 
moon is bright and the night Eocene fresh, 
the announcement of a spectacle such as 
the transport at midnight through the 
streets of Rome of the remains of a pope, 
and that pope Pio Nono, would have 
been quite sufficient to keep all Rome in 
the streets and squares through which the 
procession was to pass, apart from any 
religious or anti-religious interest in the 
ceremony. In old times the ceremonial 
was far more ceremonious. Then the 
removal from the temporary tomb and the 
identification of the seals of the coffin were 
performed before the nobility and people 
of Rome, and the remains were accompa- 
nied by all the religious orders, the col- 
leges, schools, and parish priests, the 
canons of the several Basilicas, etc., car- 
rying torches or candles, and the funeral 
car surrounded by the Swiss Guard. 
Ranks of soldiers guarded the way; the 
guns of St. Angelo fired a salute, and the 
bells of Rome’s innumerable churches 
tolled a funeral knell. This time the 
ceremonies within St. Peter’s were per- 
formed in strict privacy, and the proces- 
sion outside was simplicity itself. There 
was no saluting, no tolling, not even at 
St. Peter’s, as the bier movedaway. The 
beautiful night and the rare spectacle had 
indeed invited crowds of people; it is es- 
timated that there were one hundred thou- 
sand along the line of the procession, and 
all the approaches to St. Peter’s reminded 
one of the days of great “functions” in 
the old days. The pavement on the 
bridge of St. Angelo and the steps of St. 
Peter’s were early taken by people who 
had come to secure a seat and a good 
view; and through the crowd, as at all 
Roman /este and gatherings of the peo- 
ple, there moved the siygararo with his 
tray of cigars for sale, and the druscoli- 
naro, or seller of melon-seeds, inviting 
people with his melancholy cry to “ pass 
the time” by eating his seeds. There, 
too, were the sellers of the “ official pro- 
gramme” for a soldo, and boys with 
torches for sale, whose cry of “Ecco moc- 
coli” recalled the Carnival. The walls of 
St. Angelo were lined with soldiers, who 
had been permitted to remain up to see 
the sight, and I noticed a great many 
priests and monks among the crowd —a 
rare spectacle nowadays ; for since 1870it 
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out after nightfall. Just before midnight 
torch-bearers belonging to the different 
Catholic associations began to form a 
double line from the sacristy door towards 
the Piazza, and at five minutes past the 
hour the funeral car, containing all that 
remains of Pius IX., issued from under 
the arch leading to the Piazza Sta. Marta 
on the left-hand side of the Basilica. The 
car was drawn by four black horses — 
the first pair ridden by postilion in cocked 
hat — and had a lamp at each of its four 
corners. Over it was thrown the red vel- 
vet cloth that used to be hung from the 
Loggia of St. Peter’s, when the Papal 
benediction was given thence at Easter: 
it dates from the time of Innocent III., 
about the year 1200. Beside the car 
walked priests bearing candles, and be- 
hind it followed carriages of Church dig- 
nitaries, the first containing Monsignor 
Folicaldi, Archbishop of Ephesus, who 
had pronounced the absolution. And 
then the torch-bearers fell into the line 
from right and left; the houses at the 
end and sides of the Piazza illuminated. 
The light on the faded red velvet cover, 
and the long line of lights winding through 
the crowd, made a very picturesque en- 
semble,as seen from the steps before St. 
Peter’s; and even at this early stage 
there was some confusion. As there 
were no police nor troops to keep the line, 
casual cabs forced their way among the 
carriages following the bier; and at the 
angle of Castel St. Angelo a disgraceful 
scene began, which was unfortunately con- 
tinued at intervals up to the very door of 
St. Lorenzo. A group of youths, which at 
first certainly did not number more than 
fifty or sixty, pushed their way among the 
torch-bearers shouting “Viva ’Jtalia /” 
“ Down with the priests !”’ and (the cleri- 
cal papers say) “ Throw him into the 
river!” but, receiving no encouragement 
nor any response but cries of “ Cana- 
glia /” from the crowd, ceased operations. 
Further on, however, in the narrow streets 
leading to Piazza Venezia, the scene was 
renewed, and near the church of the Gesu 
a regular scuffle occurred. All up the 
Via Nazionale the same scenes were re- 
peated, the same turbulent set, which the 
few police seemed powerless to disperse, 
keeping up their disgraceful din. They 


sang Garibaldi’s hymn to drown the 
sound of the prayers, and not infrequently 
gave or accepted fight with the bystanders. 
At the railway station advantage was 
taken of a newly gravelled square to pelt 
the carriages, and the military had to be 
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sent for. 


The road to the gate of St. Lo- 
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renzo was then blocked, but some of the 
disturbers managed to get by and at- 
tempted another demonstration before St. 
Lorenzo. Here, however, they were final- 
ly dispersed. The coffin was then taken 
into the church and received by Cardinals 
Monaca la Valletta, Mertel, and Sime- 
oni, exccutors of the late pope. 

Opinions differ very much as to who is 
chiefly to blame for this disgraceful exhi- 
bition of feeling ; the Liberals try to ex- 
cuse themselves by saying they received 
provocation; but I myself watched a 
group of Roman ’Arrys before the cere- 
mony began, who had evidently come 
with no other intention than to make a 
row. Then they say that either the busi- 
ness should have been done really in 
secret, or else that the clericals should 
have asked the government for troops to 
keep order, instead of adopting a middle 
course; or that they should have re- 
moved the pope’s remains by day. To 
the latter objection traditional custom is 
opposed, to say nothing of the intense 
heat of the sun in the midday hours. To 
the former objections, there is the answer 
that the hour chosen was one when the 
streets are usually most empty. Thus 
Pio Nono made his last journey through 
as turbulent a scene as any he lived in. 
He now rests at St. Lorenzo, under a very 
simple monument, which by his will was 
not to cost more than two thousand francs, 
and which bears the simple inscription: 
“Ossa et Cineres Pii Pape IX. Vivit 
A. Lxxxv: in Pontif A xxx1, M. vu, D. 
XXII, Orate pro Eo.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A GERMAN CREMATION HALL. 
Gotua, Fune 26. 

Amip pleasant fields outside this at- 
tractive little city stands the famous cre- 
mation hall, with the exception of that at 
Milan the only onein Europe. The build- 
ing itself is handsome, is built on classic 
models, and faces the ordinary burial- 
ground, or kirchhof. Before describing 
what I have just seen I will mention that 
this cremation hall is of two and a half 
years’ date only, and was built by an asso- 
ciation or Verein of some of the most 
learned and thoughtful men in Germany. 
Fifty-two persons, five of whom were 
women, have in this space of time chosen 
sucha form of burial, one body being sent 
from New York. The cost of the mere 
process of cremation is about five pounds 
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sterling, and the religious ceremony can 
first be read over the body. It is unne- 
cessary to say that the Catholic priest re- 
fuses church burial to any one electing to 
be cremated. Protestant pastors, on the 
contrary, willingly accord it. The cine- 
rary urns bear the name of one or two 
Jews. These are arranged outside the 
cremation hall in an open portico, and are 
solid and artistic, bearing the names of 
the deceased, etc.; some were richly dec- 
orated with fresh flowers. — guide now 
takes me into the spacious hall where the 
religious ceremony, when given, is read, 
and where the body is laid before its re- 
moval to the receptacle underground 
where cremation takes place. I may men- 
tion that the public are not admitted to 
the ceremony at any time, only the near- 
est relations of the deceased; and that 
nothing is seen of the process. We now, 
not without a feeling of awe, as well as 
of deepest interest on my part, descend 
by a dark, winding staircase into the sub- 
terranean chambers where the burning is 
performed. My guide with much intelli- 
gence explained the process, which is 
highly elaborate and conducted on scien- 
tific principles. We see the huge prepar- 
ations in the form of coal, and the burn- 
ing-oven, also on a vast scale, finally the 
receptacle for the ashes. Nine hours of 
preliminary preparation are necessary; 
and it must be explained, in order to re- 
move any feeling of repugnance on the 
part of the reader, thatthe body is not 
burned in flame but is réduced to ashes 
by air heated to six hundred degrees 
Réaumur. Two hours elapse before the 
ashes are collected—six pounds being 
usual in the case of a man, four in that 
of awoman. As I have before said, the 
process is not visible and is so scientific 
that every element of horror is eliminated. 
The ceremony takes place in silent so- 
lemnity, only the necessary officials and 
one or two near relatives being admitted. 
I think few visitors will visit this crema- 
tion hall without being deeply impressed 
in favor of a system so advantageous to 
the living, and, it must be admitted — at 
least, of France and Germany —also ad- 
vantageous to the dead. Here, as in 
France, the law compels such prompt in- 
terment that in many cases it has been 
known to take place before the breath 
had left the body. In Algeria I have 
known care | a victim of this misap- 
prehension; and my German friends all 
speak to me in warm terms of the new 
system as, irrespective of other advan- 
tages, preventing premature burial. 











